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The English Flood of 1953 


John P. 


The National Research Council’s Committee on Disaster 
Studies sent us to England about two weeks after the North 
Sea flood of February 1, 1953, to set up a rather extensive 
comparative study of the flood’s effects in several communi- 
ties. Unfortunately, the larger study did not materialize and 
we were compelled to learn what we could by ourselves in 
about two weeks. The following report, therefore, must be 
regarded as very tentative. It deals with Kimbark!, one of 


ij the two flooded communities we were able to study. 


Kimbark Before the Flood 


Kimbark was a relatively new settlement located on an 


island less than 10 square miles in area in the Thames 


Estuary about 35 miles from London. Here the estuary is so 
broad that it resembles the North Sea itself. The island is 
cut off from the mainland opposite the estuary side by a 
narrow creek. A single bridge is the only connection to the 
mainland. Everything that comes in or goes out of the com- 
munity—all transport and all communication—must pass 
oer this bridge. The land is virtually at sea level and was 
frst settled for farming about two hundred years ago, mainly 
by Dutch people. Indeed it resembles some of the Dutch 
communities today in its physical characteristics. Kimbark is 
protected against the sea by dykes constructed by Dutch 
engineers, and the streets have Dutch names. 

For years Kimbark was settled only by farmers. After 
World War I it began to be settled more and more by work- 
ing-class migrants from the east end of London. These people 
commonly visited Kimbark for brief week-end holidays at 
irst. They found it a pleasant and inexpensive place to bathe 
inasmuch as it was not one of England’s fashionable sea-side 
sorts or watering places. Then the people who first came 


jor the weekends began to spend longer summer holidays on 


Kimbark. Finally, many of these Londoners decided it would 
te a good place to reside the year around when they no 
onger had to work in London. 

The migrants built cottages and shacks in quite unique 
ind ramshackle fashion. Families built their own houses over 
yeriods of several years, adding little bits annually until 
heir houses became fairly habitable. There was no order or 
town plan in this construction between the two world wars 
when much of the building occurred. Each family or settlers 
imply staked out what property they desired and built what 





*Dr. Spiegel, a psychiatrist, is Lecturer and Research Associate 
it Social Relations, Harvard University. 

| Owing to the official nature of Dr. Spiegel’s work, the actual 
ume of this community cannot be revealed. 
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they wanted and could afford. These working-class people 
developed a great pride of ownership, for at long last they had 
land of their own and a house of their own detached from 
others. 

After World War II the settlement of Kimbark continued 
at a tremendously increased rate. By 1953 there were about 
12,000 people living on the island. The town was governed 
by an urban-district and, as we shall see the characteristics 
of the council members turned out to be very important 
factors in the course of events following the flood. 


The Flood 


The flood came to Kimbark very rapidly in the early 
morning of February 1, 1953. Its shattering effects were 
prominent and dramatic. The flood was the product of a rare 
combination of wind and tide unlike anything known in the 
past 250 years. Meteorologists explained that a small cyclone 
in the Northeast Atlantic in the last week of January, fed 
by a warm and calm air mass, grew into a big storm center 
which then pushed eastward across Scotland to the North 
Sea. By coincidence the storm arrived over the North Sea 
at its climax with wind clocked officially at 115 to 125 miles 
an hour, and at the very time when high spring tides were in 
full flood. The northwesterly gale drove the waters with 
mounting pressure against the North Sea’s southern bottle- 
neck just as the tides were pushing with maximum force 
against the low-lying land. Something had to give under the 
strain, and the weakest spots in the land’s defenses—river 
estuaries and man-made walls—were what gave way in 
England, Holland and Belgium.? 

The particular disaster at Kimbark occurred not as a 
result of the water topping the dykes—the dykes were very 
high—but because the dykes broke. The pressure of the water 
scouring against the bottom of the dykes combined with 
swirling and dribbling over the top, weakened the structures 
at certain places in the wall. The results were especially 
catastrophic at Kimbark, because as the town had grown, a 
new dyke had been constructed without removing the older 
one. Thus, there was an inner and an outer dyke with 
numerous houses between them. When the outer wall gave 
way between 1:00 and 1:30 a.m. on February Ist the area 
between the inner and outer dykes filled up rapidly. Water 
rushed in, hit the inside dyke, bounced back and swirled 
around inside like water flowing rapidly into a bathtub. The 
force of the water going in and the eddies and currents set 
up were enormous. 


2. Associated Press Dispatch, London, February 2, 1953. 
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Initial Reactions 

The rapidity of the event gave people practically no oppor- 
tunity to stop and think. Aroused from their sleep, they were 
faced with a very sudden emergency situation. They were 
awakened by the sound of water; dribbling, trickling, rushing 
and gurgling, and often by the sound of their furniture being 
rustled around in the house. The water came pouring in 
through cracks in the doors and windows. In some cases a 
man would reach for his shoes or his pipe, intending to get 
up and see where the water was coming from—perchance a 
tap had been left running!—-only to find that his hands were 
in water. In other cases water came over the bed while one 
was sleeping. 

In one way or another, the people had very little time to 
orient themselves to the stimuli which suddenly confronted 
them. For this reason many initially made a series of incor- 
rect assumptions as to what was going on. The usual process 
was an attempt to relate the emergency stimuli to normal 
events. A wife would say to her husband, “You left the 
faucet running,” or “The pipes have broken.” It was very 
difficult for people to comprehend and accept the reality of 
the emergency that faced them. When one finally realized 
that the water was rising very rapidly outside, and could be 
seen rising within the house as well, a rapid decision had to 
be made. What to do? Should one try to get out the front 
door, or try to get up higher in the house? But these were 
bungalows without second stories, so where was one to go? 

Those who made the correct decision saved their lives. The 
correct decision was to get up through the ceiling onto the 
roof or up onto the porch if there was a high porch railing. 
Fortunately, most people did make the correct assessment. 
Those who did not and who tried to open the door and get 
out either let in a mountain of water which trapped them 
in the house, or they were swept away. In those parts of the 
flooded area which were worst affected, the currents were 
too violent for one to swim to safety. More than 50 persons 
lost their lives and for days several hundred others were 
missing. All of the 12,000 residents had to be evacuated, and 
Kimbark was reported to have suffered the greatest damage 
of any British community. 

The flood presented a series of immediate threats. First, 
there was the threat to the very life of the individual. Second, 
there was the threat to the intactness of one’s family. The 
threat to the family was present throughout the course of the 
disaster and its aftermath. During the rescue and evacuation 
period families would get separated, and there was much 
anxiety and distress as to the whereabouts of mother, father, 
child, or grandparent. The third threat was to the family’s 
property or possessions. Finally, there was a fourth threat 
to the existence of the community. Since Kimbark had to be 
evacuated, the community was disrupted and could only 
reestablish itself as houses again became habitable. 


Processes of Adjustment 
Now, permit me to describe some of the mechanisms or 
processes that took place here, and their effect on the Kim- 


3. A corp of 500 residents remained on the island throughout, 
most of them actively contributing to the rescue and relief measures 
and too, maintaining the life of the remaining community and of 
the emergency services called in. 
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bark community. The first defense against such disasters as 
floods is an adequate warning system, of course. Warning of 
disaster makes for preparedness and effective action. Kimbark 
had no warning of its disaster, even though the flood had 
struck the north of England and Scotland on the afternoon 
of January 31st, and did not reach Kimbark until 1:00 am, 
on February Ist. Word of the disaster to the north simply did 
not get down to the south of England. The reason was that 
the warning .ystem for floods, and anything else having to 
do with water, is under the control of a number of organiza- 
tions called “River Boards”—a traditional institution with 
a long history. Each River Board pays attention only to its 
own river and its outlet, plus the land immediately adjacent 
thereof. No board, it seemed, felt responsible for the neigh- 
boring rivers, other than to report possible water levels to 
the other river boards. A few communities received reports 
from Scotland Yard with a message to expect flood tides, 
but there was no indication as to just how disastrous the flood 
might be. Furthermore, there was no mechanism for dis- 
seminating the message, once it was received, by the few 
civil authorities to whom it was sent. Nor was there an 
apparatus by which the message could be relayed at night, 
an especially critical omission. 

Another element in the country’s governmental structure 
which affected the organizational readiness of the Kimbark 
community was the Civil Defense apparatus. As a result of 
World War II and Britain’s critical position with respect to 
any future war in Europe, civil defense is much more highly 
organized in that country than here. The civil defense plan 
calls for the principal authority in each local community to 
be invested in the chief local official, usually the town clerk. 
The immediate rescue operations incident to any disaster, 
or enemy action, are to be in the hands of the police. This 
is what the plan calls for. In the case of a natural disaster 
such as flood, the actual situation, with regard to instituting 
of Civil Defense services was at that time highly ambiguous 
and the officers of the town were under no responsibility to 
call out Civil Defense measures. However, because of the 
magnitude of the disaster, the complete: disruption of com- 
munity organization, and the emergency nature of the evacua- 
tion and its consequences, most people were thinking in the 
images of Civil Defense services and the wartime emergency. 

There were other reasons for the plan not operating in 
Kimbark during the emergency. One was that the town clerk 
failed to arrive on the scene of action, although he had been 
notified of the emergency. The chief police authority in the 
town was a constable, and by plan he should have taken 
charge of the warning system, determined the seriousness of 
the emergency which confronted the town, and decided what 
should be done. But this constable, like other constables, was 
a man trained to take orders, to proceed with caution and 
not to “stick his neck out.” So Kimbark’s constable went from 
one dyke to the other trying to decide the degree of danger 
and whether he should alert the community. By the time 
he had decided the flood was going to be disastrous he was 
isolated by the water himself and was unable to warn anyone. 

In consequence of the officially designated leadership being 
thus incapacitated, the situation demanded spontaneous lead- 
ership. Fortunately for Kimbark this occurred. One man 
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saw what was happening and acted promptly. He was a 
surveyor and engineer of the town who had been a troop 
commander in World War II. When he first learned of the 
possibility of flooding, he went directly to his office where he 
called the telephone exchange and asked them to transfer any 
messages reporting signs of water to his office. The first call 
came soon enough. He thereupon mobilized a crew of men 
and directed them to warn the public by word of mouth. He 
also put in a phone call immediately to the mainland and 
requested ambulances, police reserves, boats, and other emer- 
gency equipment. Had this man not sent out the emergency 
message entirely on his own, acting on intuition and minimum 
information and before he knew the actual extent of the 
disaster, Kimbark would have been in a far worse position. 
Immediately after he telephoned his urgent appeal for emer- 
gency assistance all communications with the mainland were 
cut. 

From this time on, the whole operation of rescue and 
evacuation was in the hands of spontaneous, unofficial leaders 
not designated in the civil defense plan. They came forth 
from within Kimbark and from the surrounding countryside, 
the “shock-absorbing” area, so to speak. From an organiza- 
tional point of view, these spontaneous processes were initiated 
partly on the basis of individuals’ previous war experience. 
That is, people knew something of the roles they should play. 
The spontaneous leadership and action also occurred because 
certain kinds of people took authority for themselves. They 
cut “‘red tape,” hired entire bus lines, and got the railroads 
operating with no prior authority. They were willing to await 
oficial authorization after the fact. Because of this spon- 
taneous leadership and prompt action hundreds of lives were 
saved, and the community was spared far greater destruction. 

Thousands of people were exposed to cold and wind and 
water over many, many hours while awaiting 
Families were separated and property destroyed. Nevertheless, 
during the extreme emergency period, while the flood waters 
filled the town, morale was extremely high in spite of the 
great threat to life and terrific feats of endurance. 

The tensions which developed at Kimbark came after 
the period of extreme emergency and urgent defense was 
over. It was during the repair period, during the time of 


rescue, 


longer-run adjustment to the emergency, that tense conditions 
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appeared. This was when the people returned to their homes 
to clean and restore their houses and possessions, to resume 
normal life, to reunite their scattered families. All of this 
had to be done with little or no money, for Kimbark was a 
poor community to begin with and most of the residents had 
now lost many of their possessions and much of the little 
money they had before. At this point the situation of high 
morale was suddenly reversed. Previously, there had been 
very little physical or emotional illness despite the exposure 
and tension incident to the flood which came on top of an 
influenza epidemic which was raging when the flood came. 
Now, in the adjustment period, however, people began to 
get sick; they began to get disturbed and the community 
began to grumble. Indeed, there was almost a riot against 
the town officers one time because of their unwillingness to 
give adequate support to the families. 

The viewpoint and values by which the officials acted in 
this period became an important issue during the reconstruc- 
tion period. The town officials held, ‘““The important thing 
is the initiative and responsibility of the individual. We're 
not just going to give handouts of dole and relief and the 
Lord Mayor’s funds [which was available to them] simply 
because the people ask for it. They must prove that they need 
it.” This view was widely resented by the citizenry. The 
officials attempted to allocate money and other forms of aid 
on an individual basis. However, inasmuch as nearly every- 
one was in the same socio-economic category, this policy made 
little sense. Instead, they might better have given everybody 
as much support as they possibly could. 

At the same time, it should be noted that the citizens them- 
selves were ambivalent on the question of welfare and com- 
munity support versus individuality and initiative. Whereas 
they had desired to build their own houses with no town 
planning or interference in the first place, now that they were 
hard-pressed and under great tension, they desired maximum 
community support and application of a social welfare con- 
cept. When this did not occur, the discord within the com- 
munity, and between the community and the central govern- 
ment, became very intense. In addition to the near riots, many 
persons declared they wanted to move away from Kimbark 
and never come back. 
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Disasters Compared in Six American Communities 


Charles E. Fritz* 


Introduction 


Before reporting on our findings, I would like to describe 
the nature and purposes of the National Opinion Research 
Center Disaster Project. Since 1950, the Center has main- 
tained a specially-trained disaster team to conduct field in- 
vestigations of domestic disasters.‘ The maintenance of rapid 
re-establishment of effective social organization in community 
disasters, either wartime or peacetime, is the central problem 
with which the project is concerned. Subsumed under this 
more general problem are many specific problems concerning 
human behavior in disasters—e.g., the nature of fear and 
panic reactions, crowd behavior, leadership, rumor and other 
forms of communication, the effectiveness of various rescue, 
relief, control, information and rehabilitation measures, and 
the changes in personality and social structure which are 
produced by disasters. The practical aim of the project is to 
develop findings which will aid the development of effective 
disaster preparedness and control measures. 

The project has been designed to cover disasters varying in 
scope, type of disaster, and type of groups or population 
affected—with a view to deriving a systematic body of 
knowledge concerning human behavior under conditions of 
stress. Altogether, we have interviewed nearly 1,000 persons 
who have been involved in over 70 different major or minor 
crises—ranging from large-scale tornadoes, explosions, and 
earthquakes to airplane crashes, industrial fires and accidents, 
building collapses, train wrecks, and so on. However, the 
majority of our interviews were obtained in 8 field trips to 
the following community disasters: 


1) An airplane crash into a crowd of airshow spectators 
in the small farming community of Flagler, Colo- 
rado, September 15, 1951. The crash killed 20 per- 
sons and injured approximately 30. 


A series of house explosions and fires occurring over 
a period of about two hours in Brighton, New York, 
September 21, 1951. Despite heavy property damage 
—16 houses completely demolished, and about 25 
heavily to slightly damaged—only 2 persons were 


killed and 24 injured. 


The West Frankfort, Illinois coal mine explosion, 


December 21, 1951, which killed 119 miners. 


Three separate airplane crashes in Elizabeth, New 
Jersey which took place within a period of two 
months. The first occurred on December 16, 1951; 
the second, on January 22, 1952, and the third on 
February 11, 1952. Each of the crashes involved 


* Mr. Fritz is now Research Associate of the National Research 
Council’s Committee on Disaster Studies. 


passenger planes and each occurred in different resi- 
dential areas of the city. Total death toll for the 
three crashes was 106 passengers, and 10 residents of 
Elizabeth ; approximately 50 passengers and residents 
suffered injuries. 


The Bakersfield, California earthquake of August 
22, 1952. Damage extended over 98 city blocks, with 
the central business district sustaining the heaviest 
destruction. The earthquake occurred during business 
hours; however, only 2 persons were killed and 32 
injured. 


A tornado in White County, Arkansas, March 21, 
1952. Part of a widespread series of devastating 
tornadoes covering 6 states, the tornado in White 
County was particularly severe. At least 49 persons 
were killed, and 675 injured. Over 400 houses were 
demolished and nearly 600 damaged. 


The design of each field investigation has been varied to 
suit the particular problems and events studied. In general, 
however, the various studies have had a number of features 
in common. First, although our studies have covered a very 
large range of problems, we have put primary emphasis upon 
the reactions and problems occurring during the immediate 
emergency and post-emergency period. This is the period in 
which the greatest stress and disorganization occur. In order 
to obtain valid data on the immediate behavior of the com- 
munity being studied, we have attempted to get into the field 
as rapidly as possible. Most of our field. investigations have 
begun within a period of a few hours to three days following 
the occurrence of the event. Length of time in the field has 
ranged from one to three weeks, depending upon the scope 
of the study. 

The persons selected for interviewing are divided into two 
groups: 1) those representing the general population of the 
community; and 2) those persons who were in a special 
position to observe the work of the various formal and in- 
formal rescue, relief, information, medical, control, and re- 
habilitation groups or agencies. For convenience, we label 
these the “general” sample and the “special”? sample respec- 
tively. 

In the general sample, the purpose has been to determine 
differences in the behavior of persons in relation to their 
spatial, physical, and social psychological involvement in the 
situation. In practice, this means that we select persons rang- 
ing from those most directly and intimately affected (eg., 
those who were themselves directly in impact; seriously 
injured or incapacitated; persons who had family members 
or other intimates killed or injured; or whose house or other 
personal property was destroyed or damaged) to those in- 
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directly or remotely affected (e.g., had acquaintances injured, 
experienced the disruption of community services ; and persons 
who suffered no deprivations but learned of the event in- 
directly through rumor or the mass media of communica- 
tion). The methods used in selecting this general sample have 
varied somewhat, depending upon the nature of the problems 
focused upon. In the smaller scale investigations, a combina- 
tion of purposive and random area sampling have been used; 
in the large-scale study of the Arkansas tornado (over 400 
interviews), five separate communities having differing types 
and degrees of involvement were selected and respondents 
from these communities were chosen by probability methods. 

The major purpose of the special sample is to derive 
information concerning the behavioral and logistic problems 
faced by the various formal and informal groups who assume 
responsibility for the various relief, rehabilitation, and control 
functions. These “‘special informants” include representatives 
of the local, state, and national government, Red Cross, 
Salvation Army, Civil Defense, police and fire departments, 
hospitals, mortuaries, utilities companies, radio stations, news- 
papers, etc., and informal and emergent leaders of various 
types. In this sample, we attempt to obtain a complete cover- 
age of the formal and informal groups who performed the 
various functions already mentioned. 

A disaster, by its very nature, tends to individuate behavior 
because it initially confronts persons with unpredictable and 
highly divergent situations. The same disaster means many 
different things to the affected populace, depending largely 
upon the nature of their involvement and their previous 
experience. If you try to superimpose a rigid, preformulated 
structure upon the event, you are likely to be misled. 

For this reason, we have used an almost completely 
unstructured, non-directive type of interviewing in all of 
our investigations.! The major goal of the interview is to 
determine how the actor structured or defined the situation 
and to obtain an exhaustive account of the meaning of the 
event for him and his immediate associates. Using minimal 
probing activity and neutral questions whenever needed, the 
interviewer tries to obtain a complete account of the person’s 
objective and subjective behavior during the pre-impact, im- 
pact, and post-impact period ; how his behavior influenced and 
was influenced by interaction with others; his observations 
and evaluations of the behavior of other persons, groups, and 
agencies; and his previous experience in disasters and other 
crises. The final report on this series of studies will take the 
form of both descriptive and statistical analysis. 

In this paper some of the general findings of our studies 
are presented. The detailed and carefully tested findings of 
these investigations will not be available until the completion 










































1, Tape recorders are used to obtain a complete transcript of the 
interview. In their tape recorded form, the interviews range in 
length from approximately 15 minutes to four hours with an average 
length of about one and one-half hours. The typewritten manu- 
scripts of the interviews obtained in the eight field trips mentioned 
average 29 pages per interview, yielding a total of over 15,000 
typewritten pages. 

Systematic codes are currently being built for the interviews 
obtained in the 8 field investigations. When the final code structure 
is completed, each case will be coded and later transferred to IBM 
cards for statistical tabulation. 
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of the present analysis.2 However, our experience during the 


past four years indicates that there is substantial evidence to 
support these general findings. 


Social Psychological Effects of Disaster 


A few general observations of the nature of disaster be- 
havior in relation to the type of disaster follow. Several 
factors should be taken into account in comparing disasters: 
1) the speed of the precipitating agent and length of fore- 
warning to the population; 2) the nature of the destructive 
agent; 3) the physical scope and destructiveness of the 
disaster; and 4) the length of the threat. 

Our data indicate that an instantaneous disaster—i.e., one 
in which there is no forewarning—tends to produce the 
maximum in social and psychological disruption. If persons 
are given sufficient forewarning to prepare psychological 
and social defenses, the traumatic effects of the disaster will 
be minimized. Similarly, if the nature of the destructive agent 
is clearly perceivable and is well known to the affected 
populace, it is less likely to be psychologically disturbing 
than if the agent cannot be directly perceived and its effects 
are unknown. With reference to the physical scope and 
destructiveness of the disaster, the evidence suggests that 
the larger the number of persons killed or injured and the 
greater the amount of property destroyed, the greater the 
intensity and scope of the psychological impact. However, 
the types of persons affected and the nature of the deaths, 
injuries, and property destruction may introduce important 
qualifications to this generalization. To cite only one exam- 
ple: Men who successfully withstood active combat and 
witnessed considerable bloodshed during World War II fre- 
quently report that the sight of “helpless” women and 
children being killed or injured is much more disruptive 
psychologically than any wartime experience. A further 
important feature in studying the social psychological effect 
of disasters concerns the length of the threat. If the threat is 
over quickly, the affective reactions and social disorganization 
are likely to be less intense and briefer in duration than if 
the population is subjected to prolonged or intermittent stress. 

At least two general social features should be taken into 
account when making social psychological comparisons of 
disasters: 1) the nature of the social situation at the time 
of impact; and 2) the previous degree of social solidarity 
among the affected populace. The first is of paramount im- 
portance in determining the initial responses to the disaster. 
The maximum in disruption of the population is likely to 
occur if the disaster takes place when families and other 
primary group members are separated. The anxiety and 
concern over missing family members and intimates usually 


2. (Editor’s Note:) The final, three-volume report on the NORC 
Studies was completed in 1954. See Eli S. Marks, Charles E. Fritz, 
et al., “Human Reactions in Disaster Situations” (Unpublished re- 
port, National Opinion Research Center, University of Chicago, 
Report No. 52, June 1954). (Available to qualified Armed Services 
Technical Information Agency users as ASTIA document No. 
AD-107594.) A review of some of the salient findings of these 
studies is contained in Charles E. Fritz and Eli S. Marks, “The 
NORC Studies of Human Behavior in Disaster,” Journal of Social 
Issues, X, No. 3 (1954), pp. 26-41. 
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leads to desperate seeking and searching activity and con- 
siderable social disruption. Contrarily, the fear and anxiety 
engendered by the impact tend to be minimized when primary 
group members are together at the time of impact or their 
whereabouts can be quickly ascertained immediately follow- 
ing impact. 

With regard to the influence of the pre-existent solidarity, 
the comparison of our disaster cases suggests that a socially 
cohesive community is likely to recover more quickly from 
the impact than a community characterized by lack of social 
solidarity. In the former, spontaneous mutual assistance and 
emotional support tend to minimize the psychological impact. 
However, close social relationships among an affected popu- 
lation also have a negative aspect—namely, that the secondary 
shock of the loss of members of the community and com- 
munal property is more widely shared than in a community 
where the social relationships are more constricted. 


Common Perceptions in Disaster 


In presenting a few of the more specific findings of our 
study, I would like to indicate some which seem to parallel 
those reported by Dr. Spiegel. He indicated that the initial 
disaster cues were interpreted within a normal frame of 
reference. This tendency to assimilate disaster cues to a 
normal definition is particularly common in an instantaneous 
disaster or in a disaster where the precipitating agent is 
unknown or undetectable. In the Arkansas tornado, for 
example, many persons initially interpreted the “roaring” 
sound of the tornado as a train passing on the railroad tracks 
nearby. In a carbon monoxide asphyxiation incident occurring 
in an industrial plant, we found that most of the workers 
initially assimilated their physical symptoms to such “normal” 
definitions as excessive eating or drinking, staying up too late 
the night before, chronic illnesses from which they normally 
suffered, and so forth. In some cases, this process of assimila- 
tion went on for so long that they inhaled nearly fatal doses 
of the gas before they became aware of the danger in their 
immediate surroundings. 

This is closely related to another common feature of dis- 
aster perceptions—i.e., the tendency for persons to assess the 
nature and extent of the disaster in terms of their immediate 
surroundings. For example, when a sudden increase in the 
gas main pressure set off the widespread series of house ex- 
plosions in Brighton, New York, each housewife initially 
tended to interpret the situation in terms of her own house- 
hold. “I thought it was my gas in my house,” was a typical 
expression of this tendency. This tendency for individuation 
of interpretation is understandable, of course, in terms of the 
limited spatial perspective of any given actor or set of actors. 
However, it is precisely this tendency, together with the 
nature of the person’s ego-involvement, which helps account 
for the heterogeneity of behavior in relation to the threat. 
Each person or group tends to act initially on the basis of a 
definition that is somewhat private, in the sense that it is 
formulated on the basis of the immediate situation which he 
perceives. The highly variegated nature of the situations in 
any large-scale disaster makes for considerable heterogeneity 
in the behavior of the populace. 


Initial Behavior in Disaster 


Another observation concerning the initial forms of be- 
havior occurring in disasters can be made. The imagery of 
disaster behavior that is often fostered by the popular liter- 
ature is one which pictures the population engaging in 
bizarre, irrational, uncontrolled, and maladaptive types of 
behavior. This is a grossly distorted and inaccurate picture, 
It seems to arise from the failure to differentiate between 
social disorganization and individual disorganization. It is 
true that the initial behavior frequently violates the usual 
social expectations and is often socially disorganized. How- 
ever, as Thomas and Zuaniecki pointed out, social disorgani- 
zation and individual disorganization are not necessarily 
coextensive, and nowhere is this better exemplified than in the 
initial responses of a disaster struck population. From the 
point of view of the actor, the usual norms are no longer 
appropriate to the changed situation which he can perceive. 
In view of his immediate situation, the behavior may be quite 
rational, controlled, and adaptive. The “total picture” fre- 
quently distorts this essential fact. 

As a matter of fact, the evidence from our studies is 
overwhelming in indicating that the non-rational and uncon- 
trolled forms of behavior are much rarer and much briefer 
in duration than is commonly supposed. Panic, for example, 
is a relatively infrequent form of behavior on the part of 
persons in an impact area. Defined as an acute fear reaction 
followed by flight behavior, it tends to occur only under 
fairly specific conditions: 1) when a person or group is im- 
mediately and directly threatened by danger (e.g., when an 
explosion or fire occurs in his immediate vicinity) ; and 2) 
the person or group defines the situation as one in which 
escape is possible at the moment but may become impossible 
in the immediate future. Moreover, when it does occur, panic 
tends to be short-lived, lasting only until the person escapes 
from the immediate source of danger. Controlled withdrawal 
—i.e., where the withdrawal is not only oriented in terms of 
escape from the danger but movement toward a goal—is a 
much more common form of behavior than panic. In general, 
the goal-oriented forms of behavior are much more common 
than the uncontrolled, non-rational types, even on the part 
of persons who are in the epicenter of a disaster. Persons on 
the periphery or outside the impact area most frequently 
engage in anxiety motivated behaviors—e.g., attempting to 
locate, rescue, or retrieve intimates or other cherished objects 
in the impact area. It is not the irrationality or maladaptive- 
ness of individual behavior that raises logistic and control 
problems in disasters; rather it is the lack of coordination 
among the large number of actors who are acting on the basis 
of relatively private definitions. This is why the reestablish- 
ment of the channels of communication becomes so crucial 
in disasters. In order to restore concerted behavior, it is 
necessary to substitute a common or collective definition for 
the multitude of private definitions. 


Leadership in Disaster 


It has already been indicated that the assurance of the 
safety of intimates and a high degree of previous solidarity 
are positively related to self-control and organized response 
to disaster. Additional positive factors include the possession 
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of specific, well-defined role responsibilities; previous experi- 
ence in disasters; pre-rehearsed plans of action; the possession 
of disaster-related skills; and the absence of strong ego- 
involvements in the disaster. 

Generally speaking, we have found that persons who take 
an organizing, initiating, or leadership role in disasters have 
one or more of the above characteristics, and I believe that 
it is reasonable to hypothesize that the greater the num- 
ber of these characteristics or relationships, the greater the 
likelihood of a person taking a leadership role. We have 
found that emergent disaster leaders tend to fall into two 
major categories: 1) those whose usual occupational or social 
roles have inured them to danger and prepared them for the 
types of problems which are found in disasters, and 2) those 
who have no strong ego-involvements in the disaster. Pre- 
eminent among the first group are the “disaster role function- 
aries’ —e.g., firemen, policemen, physicians, nurses, utilities 
workers, priests, morticians, etc. Since they are prepared for 
the types of problems which arise in disaster, the event 
usually does not constitute as shattering an experience for 
them as it does for the general populace. Hence, they can 
maintain self-control or regain their self-control more quickly. 
These persons, of course, do not necessarily take an organiz- 
ing or leadership role with reference to the large community. 
Oftentimes, they experience a definite role conflict. The 
physician, for example, may be faced with the choice of 
assuring the safety and care of his wife and child or playing 
his professional role of physician. Unless these persons are 
assured of the relative safety of persons with whom they are 
highly ego-involved, the conflict is initially resolved in favor 
of concern for primary group attachments. 

Strangers and other persons who have no strong emotional 
involvement in the disaster also appear more likely to take 
an initial leadership role. Having no strong ego-involvements, 
they can maintain greater detachment and critical control 
over their behavior than residents who have such involve- 
ments. All of this suggests that, ideally, disaster leadership 
should be composed of persons who have a great deal of 
training and empirical experience in disasters and who have 
minimal involvement in the community struck by the dis- 
aster. 

I do not wish to imply by the latter statement that a 
disaster-struck community becomes completely helpless and 
dependent. On the contrary, we have found that the greater 
share of the immediate rescue and relief work is undertaken 
by persons or agencies in the stricken community, often before 
the arrival of outside aid. This informal relief work usually 


consists of thousands of small, spontaneous acts which, in 
summation, are of major importance in coping with the emer- 
gency. However, for the most part, these efforts are unco- 
ordinated and unsystematic in nature. The community- 
oriented, coordinating, organizing type of leadership is most 
frequently performed by persons with special training and 
lack of strong ego-involvement. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, I would like to comment briefly on a prob- 
lem mentioned by Dr. Spiegel—i.e., the problem of blame, 
resentments, hostility, and aggressions in disasters. Much of 
the literature suggests the notion that scape-goating or the 
assessment of blame is a sort of automatic by-product of dis- 
asters or crises. Furthermore, there is a rather widespread 
belief that the expression of hostility is a matter of aggressive 
reaction to the deprivations posed by a disaster and is capable 
of being discharged against any target. The choice of a 
target, according to this conception, is an irrational, fortuitous 
process. 

Our data do not support these contentions. We have not 
found widespread or intense hostile feelings or aggressive 
actions in any of the disasters that we have investigated, 
including the “man-made” ones. Persons who experience the 
most intense losses and deprivations frequently exhibit no 
feelings of resentment or aggression. Of course, people do 
speculate on the cause or reasons for the disaster. However, 
this is usually a fairly rational process, aimed at understand- 
ing the event and control over possible future occurrences. 
It does not necessarily indicate that the objects singled out 
will be the object of aggressive orientation or action. Our 
evidence suggests that feelings of resentment or hostility are 
unlikely to be generated, or will be of little consequence, 
unless the following conditions apply: 1) the persons or 
groups singled out for responsibility have been grossly 
negligent in the performance of their expected roles or the 
actions or inaction of these persons or groups blatantly vio- 
lates the general social norms or established values; and 2) 
there was widespread dissatisfaction or antagonism toward 
these persons or groups prior to the disaster. Admittedly, 
this problem needs further study, particularly by periodic 
re-sampling of the same disaster-struck population over a 
long time span. Some of the feelings of resentment are likely 
to arise in the later stages of relief and rehabilitation, when 
discriminations are made in terms of “who gets what and 
why.” 
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Typhoons on Yap 


David M. Schneider* 


Introduction 


Typhoons are common events in the Western Caroline 
Islands. They are well known and a chronic threat. How 
do a people faced with such a recurrent threat handle the 
situation ? How do they prepare for typhoons? What do they 
expect from them? What do they do until the typhoon 
comes? What do they do during one and afterwards? 

Four typhoons struck Yap on November 2nd and 10th, 
December 23rd of 1947, and on January 13th of 1948. These 
were not the first typhoons to strike Yap, nor are they likely 
to be the last. They are, however, the ones I was able to 
observe myself. The material for this paper is based on field 
work on Yap which took place before, during, and after these 
four typhoons. 

There were no deaths from any of these four typhoons, 
and only a very few minor injuries. Property damage, in 
houses and canoes demolished, was considerable, while 
damage to food resources was significant but not devastating. 
This pattern of low casualty rate, for either impact or post 
impact period, is characteristic of high islands in the Western 
Carolines which are not overpopulated with respect to food 
resources. Where population density is such as to press food 
resources, or where the island is a low atoll (perhaps five 
feet above sea level) the risk of devastation is much greater. 
The low islands can be swept by deep water so that only a 
very few escape, while even shallow inundation by the sea 
ruins vegetable foods. A further source of risk for both high 
and low atolls is to canoes at sea. Yap has close ties with 
the islands to its east and southwest and these ties depend on 
long overseas voyages. Typhoons and severe storms account 
for the loss of many sailors. 

Despite the relatively low casualty rate, typhoons are 
classed by the Yap people themselves with disasters or 
catastrophes. Typhoons, epidemics, tidal waves, earthquakes 
and a phenomenon with which we are unfamiliar, thunder 
falling to the ground (which is said to be fatal for anyone 
in the area) are all grouped together. 

Typhoons have a characteristic pattern. First, warning is 
always there but it is difficult to predict just how bad the 
typhoon will be. The sky darkens, the sea becomes angry and 
rises, wind velocity increases. How high the wind velocity 
will get, or how high the water will rise is not, however, 
clearly predictable. There is always hope that any given 


* Dr. Schneider is Associate Professor of Anthropology, Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley.) The field research on which this paper 
is based was sponsored by Peabody Museum of Harvard University, 
and the Pacific Science Board of the National Research Council 
through CIMA. 


moment is the worst and that the next period will see the 
storm abate. The clear warning with the slow buildup time 
permits certain kinds of anticipatory action. There are often 
two to three hours at least within which something can be 
done, and often more time than that. Even if the typhoon 
comes at night there are these warnings and, although it 
may be more difficult to do as much at night, it is still possible 
to act. 

Second, the impact is not instantaneous but stretches over 
a period of time which may vary from one to three or four 
hours. 

Third, the dangers are fairly clear-cut and predictable. 
These dangers are from flying material (coconuts, fronds, 
branches, etc.), collapsing houses, and rising water. Since the 
first danger comes from rising water and can be anticipated, 
canoes are the first objects of attention. They are of course 
quite valuable and some pains are taken to protect them. 
They will be taken into sheltered water or drawn far inland 
and protected. After this, refuge is taken inside a house. This 
is good protection against flying objects and falling trees. 
The danger from collapsing houses is actually fairly small, 
because of the type of construction. Yap houses consist of 
stout uprights set deep in the house foundation with hori- 
zontals set across them, the whole of which supports the 
bamboo framework of the roof. All connections are made by 
tying with coconut fibre cord; nails and pegs are not used. 
Coconut fibre cord expands when damp, and even when dry 
has a certain amount of “give.” The house is thus far from 
a rigid brittle structure. I was in a number of different houses 
which collapsed and in each case the collapse was slow, steady, 
gradual. At no time was it necessary to dive for the nearest 
exit; instead the house slowly settled as one cord after 
another first stretched, creaked and groaned, and finally 
broke. Since the pattern of tying the horizontals to uprights 
involves a good deal of cord, there is enough time for all 
occupants to get outside. Finally, most of the houses have 
neither doors nor walls, so that there is no real difficulty in 
discovering means of egress. 

If I have given the impression that typhoons on Yap are 
neither very dangerous nor very destructive by our standards, 
then I have given precisely the impression intended. Yap is 
not a small, low island where a rise in water level can sweep 
the entire population into the sea. It is a high island with 
good protection. It is true that waves, sometimes called tidal 
waves, can follow a typhoon and batter their way far inland, 
cutting pieces out of the island itself, drowning and devastat- 
ing what they touch. But Yap is big enough so that only a 
small portion of the island is affected. 
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On the other hand, typhoons on Yap are terrifying, and 
were so both to me and to the Yaps. They do destroy houses, 
and houses are hard to build and take much time and labor. 
Further, the destruction of a house on Yap, as elsewhere, 
means more than the mere destruction of a piece of material; 
it is a home and the locus of a family, and its destruction 
entails the drastic revision of not only habit patterns, but 
emotionally significant social relationships. Americans have a 
tendency to measure disasters in terms of figures: casualty 
rates and property damage costs. Perhaps these are good 
indices of the extent to which social relationships are upset. 
I only invite attention to the fact that the measure of the 
disaster of a typhoon on Yap is not in its casualty rate, which 
is low or non-existent, but rather in terms of the disruption 
of social and emotional relationships which it entails. 


Social History of Typhoons on Yap 


A few words might be in order now as to the social history 
of a typhoon from the time the warning comes—an am- 
biguous warning it always is, for it is difficult to tell how 
bad it will get. 

When the warnings are fairly clear and the probability 
is that it is not just a bad storm, the village chief will usually 
instruct the magician or magicians available to go to the 
sacred places of the village to try to contact the supernaturals 
involved and to ask that the typhoon be halted. Such action is 
a public responsibility of the village chief and the village 
magicians. At the same time, chiefs and magicians at the 
district level, having more prestige and more powerful 
magic, will be concentrating their efforts to the same end. 

At this time each individual takes what precautions he can 
on his own behalf. If he is very close to the beach he goes 
inland, for he knows the water will rise and may become 
dangerous. If he has any especially valued possessions, he will 
take these with him if he can. He will get help and bring 
his canoe as far inland as he can and secure it. If he is inland, 
he will get into his house and stay there. If, for any reason, 
he must be outdoors, there are certain magical manipulations 


‘available to protect himself against flying coconuts and 
_ branches. If he stays indoors, he will chew his betel and wait 


out the typhoon. If his house shows serious signs of giving 


_ under the stress, he will strengthen the houseposts with magic 


and communicate with the ancestral spirits which live under 
the floor, asking their aid in seeing that the house weathers 
the storm. He knows that he must not abandon the house. 
Until the house actually collapses—or is within a few feet 
of total collapse—he must not leave it, for if he leaves the 
building it will surely go down. By leaving the building he 
abandons his ancestral spirits, which live there too, and if he 
abandons them, they will abandon the house and abandon 
him as well. At the same time, he knows that his house and 
roof will protect him against wind-propelled objects. 

The individual besides doing what is sensible and reason- 
able, like going inland and remaining indoors, making such 
magic as he can and asking the assistance of his ancestral 
spirits, also “gets religion.” He puts himself on his good 
behavior with respect to all rules which have any super- 
natural sanction behind them. It is ordinarily wrong for 
young men and old men to share food or drink, yet in every- 


day life I found old men willing to share my food and 
drink. Since Yaps “drink a cigarette,” where we “smoke a 
cigarette,” cigarette smoking ordinarily falls within the pro- 
hibition, but on ordinary days old men would explain that 
it was not a breach of regulations to take a cigarette out of 
my pack since I was not a Yap. But during typhoons, while 
I found old men as willing as ever to smoke my cigarettes, 
I had to give them a whole unopened pack and a whole 
unused pack of matches. They would not share a light or a 
cigarette at that time. 

After the typhoon, too, there will be visits by the magicians 
to the sacred place and prayer to prevent further typhoons. 
Each village will also be represented at the district sacred 
place, and one particular sacred place, which may be especially 
powerful, will have representatives from the whole island to 
ask that its magician implore the spirits to cease and desist 
from further events of this sort. 

During the typhoons the gusts of wind, the shaking of a 
house, or any sudden activity will elicit the characteristic 
Yap “startle” reaction. This is very much the same sort of 
reaction observed in combat casualties during the war. The 
sudden gasp or exclamation with a kind of pulling together 
or closing into one’s shell which lasts just an instant or two 
but leaves the person in a state of apprehension. The signifi- 
cant difference between combat casualties and Yaps, however, 
is that the startle reaction is both normal and universal for 
the Yaps. Any sudden action at any time—during the normal 
daily routine—will elicit this startle, from adults and children 
alike. It is perhaps most closely akin to our stereotyped 
“Oops” on losing balance or slipping or falling. Yaps slip or 
fall without exclamations, but any sudden event will make 
them cry out “Ehh.” 

After the typhoon is over there may be some slight attempt 
to pick up the debris around the house, to visit close kinsmen 
in other houses and see how they fared, or just simply to get 
reorganized—cooking food, getting “kinks” out of one’s legs, 
and so on. If the house has gone down, there will be a few 
simple salvage and shelter problems. Valuables inside the 
collapsed house will be dug out, assembled and put in some 
safe place. But Yap people don’t break out into highly pur- 
poseful, coordinate efforts at reconstruction at high rates of 
activity. There is a lot of sitting around and talking, of 
moving in apparently random ways, doing this, doing that, 
never quite finishing one job. However, such inaction cannot 
be interpreted as either daze or apathy, since it is the normal 
manner of living and housekeeping on Yap. Meals are often 
cooked in the morning, but often not. Food is eaten when 
one is hungry, not at regular meal times. Only rarely, if ever, 
is there any highly organized pitching in at the first possible 
moment to get a job done. 

Similarly, although the last typhoon occurred in January, 
when I left at the end of June only a few houses had been 
rebuilt, most were still much as they were the day after 
they went down. But here again, this is less a sign of apathy 
or daze than it is of the normal Yap conception of the world 
and of life as lacking any time-urgency. There are only a 
few things on Yap which demand imperative action at a 
particular time. Things get done eventually and no one is 
ever in much of a hurry. 
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There is, however, one very notable reaction to the 
typhoons, and that is the highly vocal, clearly reiterated 
affirmation that there is no more food left and that starvation 
is their fate. During the typhoon people kept saying to me 
“Alas, alas! Now there will be no food! No coconut, no taro, 
no yams, no bananas, nothing to eat, nothing to drink.” They 
said this to me and to each other during the typhoon and 
after, and they said this repeatedly to the commander of the 
civil administration in Yaptown. They said it so convincingly 
to him that he radioed Guam, and relief supplies in the form 
of tinned beef and gravy and rice were sent immediately and 
distributed to the disaster-stricken Yaps. 

There are two important points here. The first is that 
there were really two possible foci of concern. One of these 
was the food resources and the other the housing situation. 
More than 60% of the houses were totally destroyed by the 
end of the typhoons, while 100% of those left standing suf- 
fered more or less serious damage—particularly to the roof- 
ing, which meant that even the standing houses were more 
like sieves than houses. Canoes, on the other hand, in very 
short supply before the typhoons, had suffered very little 
damage. Of the two possible bases for concern it was food, 
not housing, which was selected. 

The second point is that the literal content of the concern 
over food supply was demonstrably unrealistic and grossly 
out of proportion to the real extent of damage and depriva- 
tion. I was very puzzled when people told me on all sides, 
“Alas, alas, no food,”’ and I spent a good deal of time after 
each typhoon, and particularly the last one, surveying the 
extent of damage and destruction both to housing and food 
resources. I am thus in a position to say that for all practical 
purposes, there was some destruction of food resources, but 
there was no danger that anyone would go hungry. The really 
serious damage was to supplemental foods, not staples. 
Bananas were badly hit, but bananas play only a small part 
in the Yap diet. Coconuts were hit, but the shortage would 
not be felt for three to six months after the last typhoon. 
Even then, the shortage would not be too serious. Fish were 
disturbed, but hardly seriously, and the supply of taro was 
practically unaffected. The relief supplies of rice and canned 
beef were thus a delightful luxury which the Yaps enjoyed 
while they lasted, but this relief was quite unnecessary. The 
commanding officer who requested them took the Yaps at their 
word, and his belief in their sincerity was not due to mis- 
understanding. They really did mean it when they said that 
they would starve, that there was no food left, and that they 
had been destroyed. As sincerely as they meant it, however, 
it was nonetheless an unrealistic conviction on their part. 





Food plays an extraordinary part in Yap culture. It is 
involved in and somehow pervades almost every form of 
activity—ceremonial and mundane. Neither a lovers’ tryst 
nor a funeral is complete without some exchange of food; 
a husband’s role is defined in terms of what food he should 
contribute to the family as is the wife’s; there are special 
sacred places which have supernatural control over the fertil- 
ity of food plants and women, and other ones for assuring 
the abundance of fish. Activities which we separate from 
eating are considered analagous to eating by the Yaps, as the 
previously mentioned “drinking” of the cigarette. And of 
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course there is a good deal of food anxiety in daily life, 
concern with the possible failure of food supply. Lovesickness 
is seen as a form of stomach trouble, for it makes for upset 
stomach and pains in the stomach, and so on. 

It is, therefore, reasonable to expect that in a situation of 
stress food will be pushed to the forefront; it is involved 
with almost all activities. Yet this hardly explains anything; 
it is only a statement of a kind of statistical order—food 
crops up all the time, it will probably crop up here too. What 
is the context, what role does it play? 


“Meaning” of Typhoon on Yap 


In order to understand the unrealistic concern over the 
food supply and in order to answer the questions posed at 
the outset, how do a people face a chronic disaster situation, 
how do they “train” for it, how do they prepare for it, we 
must turn to another order of data. That is, simply, what 
does a typhoon “mean” on Yap? 

Americans view typhoons, tornadoes, hurricanes as 
“natural” phenomena—events which have natural causes. 
Yaps class typhoons, epidemics, earthquakes, tidal waves, the 
falling of thunder to the ground, and sorcery as events which 
are caused by people who know how to manipulate super- 
natural forces. There is no need to go into a detailed dis- 
cussion of Yap theology here. Suffice it to say that a magician 
who knows how can bring about one of these catastrophes, 
But a magician who knows how can never work on his own 
initiative except when he gets out of hand and proceeds with 
some piece of personal vengeance. In such a case, however, 
he will not bring a catastrophe, but rather will focus trouble 
on his particular enemy. The catastrophes—sorcery included 
here—are brought on by a magician when he has been ordered 
to do so by some chief. A chief, usually only a district chief, 
is only supposed to order a catastrophe when in his judgment 
people have deserved such serious punishment for failing to 
heed his advice and counsel. A typhoon is, therefore, a punish- 
ment meted out to the people by some chief whom they have 
neglected to heed. 

This is a difficult problem. A good chief never orders— 
he has no authority. But he is expected to give wise counsel, 
and his people are supposed to recognize the wisdom of his 
counsel and follow it. Yet a bad chief is one who does not 
heed the desires or wants of his people and who works against 
his people, trying to make them do what he wants instead of 
leading them along the ways they want to go. And a bad 
chief can be killed by his people or, nowadays, since killing a 
man brings trouble from foreign authorities, a bad chief may 
be deposed. When a chief and his people part company, each 
is convinced that the other is wrong and each is convinced 
that right lies on his side. A chief has, by common consent, 
the right to punish his people for failing to “follow” him; 
yet his people, by common consent, have the right to take 
drastic measures if their chief fails to represent them and 
lead them as they want to be led. 

The typhoon is thus not an open and shut case of clear- 
cut wrong and just punishment. It is a half-right measure of 
force and power which can overweigh the question of ethical 
right. The people may be right, but they would rather not 
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have a typhoon or epidemic than stand too firmly on those 
rights. 

Such force at the command of a chief, if it were unlimited, 
would give him considerable power indeed. Particularly if he 
could really bring on typhoons and epidemics at will. An 
important balance in the system, which makes the typhoon or 
epidemic a measure of last resort, is that no magician can 
ordinarily call forth more than two disasters in his lifetime. 
It is only the rarest and most unusual magician who can 
bring on three in his lifetime, and he never knows until he 
tries it. But no magician in the history of Yap—I was told— 
had ever brought four disasters and lived. Usually if a 
magician brings on two disasters and then tries a third, he 
himself will die immediately thereafter. 

Hence, any given district or alliance chief is confined by 
the fact that his magician can only invoke two disasters. 
Chiefs and magicians look forward to long lives and they are 
not particularly keen on bringing those lives to abrupt end- 
ings. A chief will therefore keep the disasters in reserve— 
he will not loose such a bolt unless it is vitally important 
to him, for he has not many to waste. 

It is a fact that the magician who was said to have brought 
on the four typhoons of 1947-48 was found dead the morning 
after the fourth typhoon of apparently natural but undeter- 
minable causes. There was no autopsy, but there were no 
visible signs of foul play. 

A typhoon on Yap is, therefore, supernaturally determined, 
but its presence is the result of some human’s action on these 
supernaturals. 

Supernaturals being what they are, if one man can cause 
a typhoon, another man, approaching the supernaturals from 
another perspective and with his own power, can try to stop 
the typhoon, or minimize it, or at least protect himself. Thus 
the question of planning and preparation follows directly 
from the presumed causes. We feel that we cannot control 
the weather, but only what the weather does to us. We 
therefore build tornado cellars but make no effort to halt or 
deflect a tornado. On Yap it is otherwise. Since the typhoon 
is sent by and controlled by the actions of people on super- 
naturals, they get right to the heart of the matter by sending 
deputations to sacred places to work on the supernaturals 
sending the typhoons. They stay with their houses so that 
their ancestral ghosts will protect them and let everyone else 
fend for himself. A bit of magic may protect any given 
individual from being struck by flying materials even though 
other individuals have, by magic, brought the typhoon. 

Correspondingly, there is a minimum—though a _per- 


| ceptible and significant minimum—of rational preparation. 
People do get away from the beaches and they do get under 


roofs. But they rely on magic to steady the house, when they 
have known for about forty years or more that ropes thrown 


| across the top of the house and tied firmly to the ground 


will help considerably in keeping the house from blowing 
up and then down. Germans, Japanese and Americans have 
all used this method for keeping roofs on, and the Yaps have 
helped them rig these cables and have understood what they 


| were for. Yet no Yap house to my knowledge ever had a 


rope thrown across its roof—or better, two to four ropes, 
criss-crossed, to help hold the roof down. 
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I should turn now to Yap behavior during the typhoon 
itself. In the first typhoon, which occurred about a month 
after I arrived and when my command of the language was 
almost nil, I was able to see people but not understand much 
of what was said. This typhoon struck at night and was over 
by morning. The other three typhoons occurred during the 
day, or partly during the day, partly during the night. In 
each there was that strange combination of tension without 
concrete or specific manifestations. In the first typhoon, I 
observed a young man and woman trying to get as far into 
a dark corner as possible and disappear beneath a collection 
of mats, ponchos and other coverings and, although they were 
quiet, it was evident that they were “necking.”’ Yet there was 
never hilarity, jokes, singing or any other kind of jollity. 
Mothers tended to stay with their babies and just sit, doing 
little things but looking drawn, tense, uncomfortable. Nobody 
liked the typhoons, yet there seemed to be nothing to fear. 
They were silent more than they talked, and when they 
talked they talked quietly. The Yaps described the feeling as 
one of confinement, boredom, strained inactivity. And my 
own feelings were similar; cold, discomfort, confinement, an 
unspecified anxiety and tenseness, yet nothing clearly to be 
afraid of. Yet after the typhoon there was no release, no 
bursting forth from the confinement as there is at other times. 
I have remained through long days of rain and storm on Yap 
and at the end, when the sun comes out and the thick heat 
and moisture can almost be cut with a knife, people would 
break out of the house and go. Dogs would bark. Children 
would shout and play. But after the typhoon, they just got 
up and left or aimlessly puttered, or dug in the ruins in a 
dispirited, listless way. 

It is this context, I think, which illuminates the anxiety 
centered on food. I am not Yap, but there is something about 
the awesome activity of the elements which is fundamentally 
disturbing to me. It gives one pause. One feels very much cut 
down to size. For the Yaps, however, these feelings are much 
more clearly focused. Where I see the typhoon as a natural 
phenomenon and am reminded forcefully of the overwhelming 
size and strength of nature, the Yaps see the typhoon as the 
work of people who can control those forces. It is therefore in 
social relationships, backed by the conscious and unconscious 
interpretations which people invest in them, that the meaning 
and the threat of the typhoon lies. The relations between 
individuals, the relations between the people and their chief, 
the relations between the old and the young, the relations be- 
tween parents and children are disturbed and this disturbance 
is symbolized by the very awesome experience of the typhoon. 
Where the exchange of food is the symbol of good relations, 
it is the absence of food which symbolizes disturbed or broken 
relations. And when someone has sent a typhoon, relations are 
not too good. Therefore, the typhoon is seen as expressing a 
situation of broken relations, symbolized as “no food.” It is 
at this level that the lament “Ah piri e gafago, dari e 
thamunamun” (“Ah, alas, no food’’) is meant literally. It is 
not at the level of concrete food at all, for they will voice 
this lament with food in their hands. 

Thus, a typhoon on Yap is the end product of a series of 
purposeful actions by people through their manipulation of 
the supernatural. The typhoon is caused as much by the dis- 
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turbance of social relations between the chief and the people 
as it is by the manipulations of the magician. The exchange 
of food is the symbol of good relations; the typhoon means 
that relations have deteriorated, and where social relations 
deteriorate, food is absent. Hence a typhoon means “no food” 
in the sense that the omnipresent symbol of good social rela- 
tions is absent when relations are bad. 

The impact of the typhoon thus has much wider and more 
important meaning than the mere velocity of the wind and 
its physical destruction. ‘The impact of the typhoon is felt 
where it hurts most, as disturbed social relations, and it is 
this impact which is voiced by the lament over food. The 
impact of the wind and water represents significantly lesser 
issues. Indeed, in surveying the damage of the typhoon as 
measured in facts and figures of houses destroyed and casual- 
ties, one is measuring only the secondary, less important 
damage. 


Conclusion 


I opened with the question of what happens in a situation 
of chronic threat. I think that it is plain by now that the 
chronic threat of a typhoon on Yap is a situation in which 
the concrete, real situation has a much deeper, wider set of 
meanings built into it than the mere physical phenomenon 
itself. The typhoon is put in a causal context and becomes 
symbolic. It is invested with meaning and becomes the focus 
for a host of other, ancillary anxieties or concerns. Because 
of these meanings which are invested in the typhoon, the 
typhoon itself is only one element in the impact and the 
response to the physical impact is only part of the response. 
A significant portion—indeed, on Yap the most significant 
portion—of the response is not to the physical impact at all, 
but rather to the impact of the meanings with which it is 
invested. 

There are certain other points which may be worth noting 
in comparing the Yap typhoon with, say an American 
tornado. One of these is the difference in the degree to which 
Yap and American cultures depend on material things and 
the variable effect of physical destruction on each. On Yap, 
houses that go down stay down for quite a while. Paths are 
only gradually cleared of debris. In America it is really diff- 
cult to say which has the greater impact, the tornado or the 
rescue and clean-up operations. The fury of a tornado is 
admittedly packed into a shorter time period than the fury 
of the fire trucks, ambulances, bulldozers and cranes which 
roar onto the scene in the wake of a tornado. I say that the 
tornado’s fury takes less time, but there is every indication 
that the speed with which the rescue and clean-up operations 
are conducted is growing greater with each disaster. We are 
learning how to pack the greatest clean-up impact in the 
shortest possible time. Here is perhaps one clue to the very 
different ie of the disaster in America and in Yap. 
The rescue and clean-up operations on Yap are conducted in 
the sacred places and in the political arena, for these areas 
represent the importantly dislocated relations. In the U.S., it 
is the order and efficiency of material apparatus which are 
seen as the important consequences of disaster. 

A second point which suggests itself is the question of the 
disaster syndrome, particularly with respect to the dazed and 
stunned reactian which has been so prominently described in 


the literature on American disasters. It might be possible to 
misinterpret the Yap puttering and apparently aimless reor- 
ganization of their physical community as daze and apathy, 
I do not think that this is so, however. In a sense the Yap 
is simply normally apathetic with respect to getting things 
done in a hurry—they just never do. My own feeling is that 
Yaps show neither daze nor apathy after a typhoon and that 
their response is nearly rational, given their premises as to 
the causes and primary areas of value involved in the typhoon, 
Thus, if typhoons are controlled by supernaturals, it is 
reasonable to attempt to influence these supernaturals, and 
if the primary area of value hit by a typhoon is the area of 
intergenerational relationships symbolized by political rela- 
tions, then their pre- and post-typhoon behavior aimed at 
restoring these relations is reasonable. 

The absence of apathy and daze may partly be accounted 
for in terms of the fact that the disaster and its meaning are 
more clearly structured in certain respects for the Yaps, and 
hence can be met in more closely rational ways, given their 
view of the nature of the situation. Party too, there is less, 
in their view, of a highly complex nature that needs doing. 
Perhaps this point can be put more clearly by saying that the 
extraordinarily elaborate functional differentiation of roles 
in American culture requires a very high degree of coordina- 
tion among individuals, so that any dislocation of that scheme 
of coordination leaves a series of individuals who simply can- 
not act because their acts are neither properly cued nor fitted 
into the reciprocal actions of others. If the definition of the 
role of a casualty is that he be taken by some special vehicle 
to proper medical quarters, then there is only a very little 
that a man with a broken arm can do for another man with 
a broken arm beyond waiting for help and an ambulance. 
Similarly, it is a doctor’s job to fix broken people, and prac- 
ticing medicine without a license or without good training in 
first aid is wrong. Hence people stand around and stare not 
only because they don’t know what to do, but also because 
they have been trained to “not know” and to leave these 
things to the expert. Perhaps equally important is the im- 
potence that may be felt by the person who sees the need for 
action and is nevertheless trained not to act. He must defend 
himself against this, and he does so by “apathy,” and he looks 
as if he were in a “daze.” On Yap there is none of this 
elaborate complexity of functional differentiation. What 
needs doing, people do. The fact that in their view hardly 
anything really needs doing immediately helps to prevent 
overwhelming necessity for action conflicting with incapacity. 
Finally, of course, the absence of physical shock and physical 
casualties makes their task much easier. 

Communication, too, is very different on Yap and in the 
U.S. On Yap, communication is primarily by word of mouth 
from one person directly to another. Howling above a high 
wind is a perfectly adequate mode of communication on Yap. 
But howling through a telephone when the wires are down 
just doesn’t work in America. Communication, and the tech- 
nical aids to communication in America are geared very 
closely to the elaborate functional differentiation of roles. 
Every man is a fireman and policeman on Yap and the 
medical specialists take care of only severe and refractory 
cases that require special supernatural assistance, so that 
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virtually every man is his own doctor. The communication 
network is so much simpler on Yap that it is proportionately 
harder to disrupt. 

Finally, let me return to the point with which I opened: 
what are the implications of a chronic threat? I would make 
this suggestion. Where there is a chronic threat, that threat 
will take on meaning far above and beyond its own real and 
inherent nature. The event which is threatened will have 
meaning in terms of causes, and all human beings are vain 
enough to see these causes in themselves. The unique catas- 
trophe is very different: it is unstructured and by the time it 
is structured it is finished and does not occur again. But the 
chronic threat, the catastrophe that is long-awaited, takes on 
distinct meanings and provides a focus for long-standing 
anxieties, guilts, fears, and hostilities. One important part of 
the structuring of meaning is the extent to which it becomes 
common for the whole population. The unique catastrophe 
is responded to in terms of the socially structured motives of 
individuals. The chronic threat takes on common meanings 
for a wide population. 

If we look forward to and plan for the thermonuclear 
disaster and if we look forward to it and plan for it over a 





sufficient time, we must take into account in our plans more 
than the bare physical effects of that disaster, for by that time 
people will not only respond to the thermonuclear detonation 
itself, but they will also be responding to all the things they 
have projected into it and built into it in terms of their 
primary concerns and their primary anxieties. Indeed, their 
response to the physical detonation and its physical effects 
will be largely shaped by the meanings they impute to those 
physical phenomena, and not simply to the physical phenom- 
ena themselves. 

I cannot say at this moment what primary concerns and 
anxieties Americans will manifest and thereby determine their 
response to a thermonuclear blast. Nor can I say just what 
meaning they have already given such a potential event. But 
I would suggest that, if the Yap data provide a valid base for 
generalization, it would be reasonable to expect these anxieties 
and concerns to follow closely the meaning they impute to 
such a disaster, and that the response to the disaster will be 
composed of the response to those meanings as well as to the 
actual, physical explosion; just as the disturbance of social 
relations is as much a part of a Yap typhoon as the wind, 
the rain and the water. 


IV 


Some Functions of Communication in Crisis Behavior 


Harry B. 


We may conceive of crisis—for our purposes here—as a 
situation in which the actor faces the necessity of making an 
appropriate choice of action in order to ayoid or minimize 
severe punishment. In this context, the fanction of com- 
munication is to enable the actor to maf’ choices by provid- 
ing him with information.! He has received information 


*Dr. Williams, a sociologist, is the Technical Director of the 
National Research Council’s Committee on Disaster Studies. 


1. This paper was prepared for oral presentation and discussion 
in a panel discussion and has not been rewritten for publication. 
Obviously, it does not contain the many qualifications and elabora- 
tions which would be made in a longer and more formal publica- 
tion. Three general qualifications shoulc be expressed here: 1) The 
title refers to behavior in “crisis,” but the hypotheses and examples 
are drawn from only one kind of crisis, sudden community disaster. 
It was the writer’s hope that some of these points would be found 
to have applicability to a broader range of crisis events, but no 
attempt is made to establish this relationship in this paper. 2) Many 
of the points concern mismanagement or ineffective crisis behavior. 
By seeing what went wrong in a system, we are enabled to learn 
more about its general functions and behavior as a system. The 
reader should not be left with the impression, however, that these 
examples of malfunction represent a norm or majority of behaviors 
in disaster. For a proper corrective to any such impression, the 
reader is referred to Charles E. Fritz and Eli $. Marks, “The 
NORC Studies of Human Behavior in Disaster,” The Journal of 
Social Issues, Vol. X, No. 3 (1954), pp. 26-41; and Charles E. 
Fritz and Harry B. Williams, “The Human Being in Disaster: A 
Research Perspective,” The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 309, January 1957, pp. 42-51. 3) The 
hypotheses and discussions attempt to account for selected behaviors, 
and for only certain aspects of these. They have no implication of 
theoretical exhaustiveness or of statistical normality. 


i) 


Williams* 


when his perception of the number or the relative value of 
available choices is changed. 

Our analysis of communication functions in crisis is based 
upon the cybernetics concept of communication. When the 
actor has made a choice he seeks or receives further informa- 
tion about the results of the choice and compares it with the 
desired outcome. We may call these parts of the process 
“feedback” and ‘“‘comparison” respectively. The information 
which he possesses about the desired outcome and against 
which he compares the feedback messages about results we 
may call “reference messages” or “reference inputs.” This 
comprises the area of pre-existing information and predisposi- 
tion—including values, attitudes, set, motivation, etc.— 
which is so important in determining the responses of human 
behavioral systems and in the investigation of which other 
theoretical frameworks may be required. After comparison 
of feedback and reference messages he may modify his choices 
or make new choices to achieve results more consonant with 
desired outcomes. 

A classic and very simple example of this circular com- 
munication system—sometimes called a “servo system,”’ some- 
times a “feedback control” system?—is the familiar home 
furnace. In the home furnace system, the thermostat compares 
actual room temperatures with the desired temperature fixed 
by the user. Finding error, it signals the furnace to turn on, 


2. For a good exposition see, the Editors of Scientific American 
(eds.), Automatic Control. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1955. 
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or off; then it! continues to compare actual against desired 
results, and so jon, around the circle. A properly functioning 
feedback contrgl system is thus a self-correcting system. We 
assume that this model describes much of the communications 
behavior of individuals, as well as social systems.3 

We will examine behavior in one type of crisis—sudden 
community disaster—using the feedback control 
model and speculating quite freely, in the hope of generating 
some insights on the subject. Full examination of human 
behavior in disaster requires other points of views and models. 


system 


The general 
vide the actor 
make choices tc 
of the crisis. T 


function of communication in crisis is to pro- 
with information which will enable him to 
avoid, minimize, or remedy the consequences 
his implies information about: 





1) the probability and characteristics of future crisis; 
2) the fact 


3) the alternatives for action during the crisis; 


that crisis is at hand; 


4) what has happened as a result of crisis; 

5) why the frisis occurred. 

It is not possible here to examine each of these functions 
systematically ;|instead, let us advance a series of rough work- 
ing hypotheses} which are pertinent to the several functions 
and which are suggested by disaster research. 





1) Information about a future possible threat, which has 


not been previpusly experienced, tends to have relatively low 








value. 


Disaster research and common experience indicate that 
individuals and communities are frequently caught unpre- 
pared for disakter which could have been anticipated. Civil 
defense agencies struggle constantly against the barrier of 
so-called “public apathy.” 

From the cbmmunication point of view we can see that 
while threat fis in the future, abstract, and not certain, 
preparatory a¢tions are in competition with other current 
choices, most |of which have the important advantage of 
relatively immediate feedback and potential rewards. Warn- 
ing information is coexistent with and in competition with all 
the normal input of information to the actor. How does an 
actor choose, in competition with other alternatives, an alter- 
native for which he has not already experienced feedback or 





reinforcement, for which he cannot be sure of rewards, and 
from which he receives no feedback by which to evaluate the 
action in terms of its primary purpose? 

The perceived authority of the source of warning seems 
to be one variable which influences the extent to which warn- 
ing will be heeded. Authority of source may be able to func- 
tion as a substitute for the missing feedback, i.e., the actor 
takes the word of somebody else in whom he believes, a kind 
of vicarious fdedback. As parents, we are attempting to pro- 
vide this sort|of feedback when we try to get the child to 
take our word) for it that the hot stove will hurt. 

Contradictary or ambiguous warnings—particularly if 
they are from sources of relatively equal authority—leave 
the field of attion open for the actor; they do not change 


3. Does Dr. er article in this issue of Human Organiza- 
tion describe se|f-correcting mechanisms in the Yap culture? 





his range of possible choices; they are poor competitors. Note 
this exaggerated example of low-value warning information: 
A loudspeaker car—commandeered from a local theater— 
cruised the streets of a flood-threatened city, repeating the 
following message: “An all-time record flood is going to 
inundate the city. You must evacuate immediately. [pause] 


PERE piece tN Theatre is presenting two exciting features 
tonight. Be sure to see these pictures at the 0.0.00... 00. co. Theatre 
tonight.” 


If the actor chooses preparatory actions from among te 
prep J 8 


other competing choices which offer immediate rewards, we 
may assume that two good reasons are: 1) He has had 
previous experience with the threatening situation or one 
analogous to it, and therefore knows the potential punish- 
ments; or 2) he has high confidence in the source which is 
providing the warning information. 

He may take someone else’s word for it because previous 
experience has shown that source to be an accurate predictor, 
or because one of his instrumental goals is to please or obey 
that source by following its suggestions. Also, the actor may 
operate within a system which has as a system goal prepara- 
tion for future crisis, but which offers immediate and per- 
sonal rewards for actions which are appropriate to the system 
goals. The various non-combat rewards available to soldiers 
in peacetime would be an example. These considerations 
strongly suggest that when applied to human behavior, the 
feedback control model must include feedback loops which 
are based upon substitute or intermediate sources of feedback 
and reinforcement. Hence, analysis of the structures of 
behavioral systems is necessary in order:fully to understand 
their communication processes, just as analysis of their com- 
munication processes helps us to understand changes in 
structure. 


@) Recognition of the existence of crisis tends to follow 





an emergent or non-linear pattern. 





In sudden disasters, at least, recognition of the existence 
of crisis often lags behind the occurrence of immediate threat 
or even behind the impact of disaster itself. Individuals will 
often persist in interpreting tornado cues as “bad storm,” the 
“roaring of a train,” or other familiar cues even as the 
tornado rushes upon them. Community communication cen- 
ters are often not aware that serious disaster has occurred for 
some time after impact. Examination of the message records 
of some of these centers shows a series of fragmentary and 
local reports leading up to and following actual impact. Only 
when these incomplete reports cumulate to a certain point, 
apparently, does a Gestalt perception emerge that something 
abnormal has occurred. 

This phenomenon can be examined in various ways. One 
of the most practical questions, for example, is how can a 
given geographic area, at a price it can afford, operate a 
reporting system which will reduce lag in recognition of 
crisis. Let us point briefly, however, to an implication con- 
cerning the value of information. The sight of a funnel- 
shaped cloud will usually be interpreted immediately as a 
sign of tornado, whereas other cues—such as roaring wind, 
dark skies, hail—are not so readily interpreted. The vortex 
or funnel-shaped cloud is a unique symbol; it means only 
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tornado, and it is the only one of the readily perceived cues 
in a tornado which is not associated with other situations. 

This points to the value of a unique symbol associated with 
a specific threat—as any of us knows who cannot clearly 
distinguish his local air raid alarm from a fire siren. In the 
1953 Netherlands flood, church bells were rung to warn the 
people. This is an ancient distress signal, but it can mean a 
variety of things. Thus some of the Dutch interpreted the 
bells as a fire signal, scanned the horizon for flames, and find- 
ing none, went back to bed—only to have the flood waters 
pour in on them a little later. 

Let us also consider, briefly, this point: If a system reacted 
to each cue which could signal a radical crisis as if it were 
such a crisis—if, for example, a police department treated all 
emergency reports as disasters, instead of as routine emer- 
gencies—the system could quite conceivably destroy itself. 
It would be too sensitive, at the cost of stability. Thus we 
may see in crisis the functioning of a conservative—‘let’s 
think it over first,” “don’t go off half-cocked”—predisposi- 
tion in human systems which is a built-in homeostatic 
mechanism. 


3) Information about survival choices is a major deter- 





minant of survival behavior. 





Given a situation of immediate, severe danger, the in- 
dividual’s goal is to survive and, in many cases, to help others 
to survive. He may flee, seek cover, or fight against the 
destructive agent. Clearly, he requires information about 
which of these choices have the highest survival value. It is 
not surprising that much behavior during the immediate 
threat and the onset of disaster impact is essentially a search 
for information. Thus certain behavior, such as milling about 
and talking, may seem stupid to the outside observer who 
possesses more information, but it may be very important to 

the endangered people. Obviously the relationship between 
time required to define the situation and time available for 
completing survival actions is critical. 

Irrational or non-goal directed responses—which we find 
to be in the minority—are also partially a function of in- 
formation received or possessed. Thus, mass panic—a rela- 
| tively rare phenomenon—occurs under conditions wherein 
| the actor perceives an increasing, severe threat and a decreas- 
|ing, but still possible route of escape. In the jammed-exit 
\situation, people in the rear of the mass lack front-to-rear 
}communication by which they can accurately evaluate the 
condition of the escape route and will thus press toward a 
jammed exit as if it were freely open.* There is some evidence 
to indicate that when the situation is defined as inescapable, 
resignation rather than panic tends to occur. 

There is also some evidence which suggests that the pos- 
sssion of information about the danger situation, even when 
the actor can do nothing about it, is itself positively correlated 
with calm behavior. Group interaction is also a variable 
associated with the occurrence of calm and effective survival 
ation. During the time of warning, and even during a brief 
and hectic period of threat, people will discuss the situation, 


_—_—_—_ 


+ Committee on Disaster Studies, The Problem of Panic, Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, Technical Bulletin, No. TB-19-2. 
Washington: <” S. Government Printing Office, June 1955. 


shout instructions, and so on. In effect, informal communica- 
tion nets for transmitting and interpreting information about 
the changing environment often emerge, centered about in- 
dividuals of presumed superior knowledge or influence. We 
will not speculate on these findings except to point out that 
the presence of others obviously multiplies the opportunity for 
feedback and may actually supply more information. The 
actor can modify his definition of the situation or gain reassur- 
ance in the correctness of his own definition. He may also 
gain reinforcement for behavior which, from the outside 
observer’s point of view, is not calm and effective. 

Quarantelli has pointed out how a crowd of people may, 
through verbal communication, progressively define a situa- 
tion as more and more perilous until it leads to “emergent 
panic.”> In the terms of our model, this is a vivid demonstra- 
tion of the feedback process in social interaction (in this 
example, so-called “positive feedback,” because it continues 
to increase the “error” in the system). 





4)) Compelling pressure to act and a compressed time per- 





Spective lead to error. 





Although outsiders may exaggerate its extent, there is usu- 
ally some degree of confusion and disorganization in disaster 
rescue efforts. This can be seen clearly—if not measured—in 
the logistical system. Supplies seem to arrive in waves, often 
unrequested, like manna from heaven, as Rosow puts it.® 
Because supply substantially exceeds need in peacetime dis- 
asters, this system usually works. In a wartime attack, where 
needs would exceed supply, such a crude system would be 
entirely inadequate. 

Needed coordination of decisions and activities is often 
conspicuously absent. In short, errors are made more fre- 
quently than under normal conditions. 

Inadequacy and overload of physical communication facil- 
ities and noisy communication channels contribute to the 
difficulties. Another factor also contributes. In a servo system, 
rapidity, sensitivity, and stability of response are reciprocally 
related. One result of a sharp increase in rate of response 
can be a decrease in the system’s sensitivity. There is an 
increase in the probability of errors. 

We know that in the early stages of disaster, rescuers, 
helpers, and officials feel a great urgency to act—to do some- 
thing. The time perspective tends to be compressed7—things 
must be done as quickly as possible. Here, then, is one source 
of error in crisis behavior. Digcrimination and consistency in 
decision tend to be sacrificed to rapidity and high rate of 
response. 

Needless to say, various factors—including knowledge, 
experience and training—will modify such a tendency. This 
qualification applies to many statements made in this paper 
and will remain tacit hereafter. 


5. Enrico L. Quarantelli, Abstract of “A Study of Panic: Its Na- 
ture, Types, and Conditions.” (Unpublished Master’s Thesis, Sociol- 
ogy Department, University of Chicago.) Chicago: National Opinion 
Research Center, 1953 (mimeographed), p. 11f. 

6. Irving Rosow, Authority in Natural Disasters (to be published 
by the Committee on Disaster Studies, National Academy of Sciences 
—National Research Council). 

7. See Harry B. Williams and Jeannette F. Rayner, “Emergency 
Medical Services in Disaster,’ Medical Annals of the District of 
Columbia, XXV, December 1956, p. 661. 
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5) Sudden |crisis creates great disparity between input 





from the environment and reference input, cutting down 





output. 


This applies especially to individuals who have been in 
the impact arta—the victims. These people are frequently 
described as being in a state of shock, stun, or daze. Here, 
rather than increase of output, there is decrease; the system 
seems to have stabilized at a much simpler level. This is 
sometimes attributed to communication overload which results 
in jamming the internal circuits and a resultant decrease in 
output. Rather than accepting this phenomenon as strictly a 
matter of quantitative overload, I suggest we also consider 
the enormous disparity between the input signals which the 
actor receives from his broken, disorganized environment and 
the reference information in terms of which he normally 
evaluates signals from his environment—he has no frame of 
reference in terms of which he can readily define this radically 
different situation. In our present terminology, he lacks a 
code by which to decode the new signals from his environ- 
ment. Thus the sight of destruction all about is sometimes 
interpreted as meaning “the end of the world” or ‘atomic 
bomb.” Furthermore, he is unable (relatively) to generate 
feedback signals from his environment by manipulation of 
his own output. The disparity is reinforced and the inability 
to define the situation and to make choices increases. As his 
Taian with environment breaks down, the actor’s 
sense of contfol over environment, and therefore, his sense 
of potency may be diminished. 

Possibly mgst people experience, in sudden crisis, a momen- 
tary freezing|or paralysis of clear thought and action. This 
is a brief time during which internal and external feedback 
are radically jout of phase. In some cases, the system appar- 
ently is not able to regain its ability to function and behavior 
appears to be|random or automaton-like. In other cases, the 
system quickly regains its ability to function—the human 
being apparently is rather remarkable in his ability to make 
such radical adjustments. The relative proportions of people 
who react in these ways is unknown and the evidence appears 
to be contradictory.? Answering this important question re- 
quires that it |be cast so as to account for both the internal 
and external  elloetesatee behavior of the actor. A person 
narrowly fixed upon a limited compelling purpose—such as 
finding his wife or child—and not communicating with other 
people is neither in a state of complete shock, nor operating 
in his normal input and output range. 

A major communication need in crisis is to establish the 
status of loved objects. This applies especially to loved per- 











8. Cf. Anthony F. C. Wallace in this issue of Human Organiza- 
tion; also his| Tornado in Worcester: An Exploratory Study of 
Individual and Community Behavior in an Extreme Situation, Com- 
mittee on Disaster Studies, Disaster Study No. 3. Washington: Na- 
tional Academy of .Sciences—National Research Council, Pub. 392, 
1956, pp. 109 


9. It is clear,] however, that substantial proportions of people soon 
possess enough equilibrium to engage in useful rescue and welfare 
tasks, undermining the common stereotype of disaster-struck popula- 
tions as a daded, helpless mass.We would estimate, conservatively, 
that in the uspal peacetime disaster in an American community at 
least 50 percent of the initial rescue work is accomplished by vic- 
tims and volunteer helpers from nearby areas. See Fritz and Wil- 
liams, of. cit.,|pp. 44-46. 
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sons. Anxiety over loved ones is a dominant and entirely 
predictable response in disaster. Much activity will be devoted 
to searching for loved ones and seeking information about 
their welfare. It is interesting, in terms of our model, that 
indirect confirmation of the safety of loved ones often will 
not suffice. The actor goes to see for himself, apparently 
requiring for belief the confirmation which is provided by 
face-to-face feedback. This suggests the hypothesis that the 
degree of threatened loss which is perceived is positively cor- 
related with the tendency to seek pertinent information by 
direct perception. 


6) The sector of life subject to reference input through 





institutionalized channels and sources is radically reduced. 





For normal life activity, culture has provided the actor 
with a body of information against which he can evaluate 
inputs from his environment and make comparisons by which 
to decide upon his next outputs. Institutionalization enables 
him to have a working body of information to deal with the 
infinite variety of inputs from the environment. It reduces 
the number of information sources and channels he must 
heed, and it reduces the number of problems he must solve, 
by placing them in classes of problems. The area of life which 
is made more manageable in this way is radically reduced for 
most people in sudden disaster. 

This has numerous implications, many of them obvious. 
Clearly this is an area in which sociologists and anthropolo- 
gists can make a great contribution to understanding social 
communication processes. We can exploit only two implica- 
tions here. 

After the situation has been defined as abnormal in a 
community communication system, the system has a new 
input, the symbol “disaster!” This becomes the new reference 
input for evaluation of new messages and substitutes for the 
normal body of reference information which has now become 
largely inapplicable. It often evokes signal responses. In our 
culture, however, certain simple reference messages about 
disaster seem to be widely possessed—such as, “we will need 
all the doctors and nurses available,” ‘we will need all the 
blood we can get.” This usually is not true and the resulting 
over-commitment of resources can start the disaster system 
off with a large error and an oscillation may be set up which 
is difficult to bring under control. Inadequate communication 
often means that a large error (e.g., a troublesome concentra- 
tion of unneeded volunteers) is required before the error is 
recognized and an error message (e.g., stay away from the 
disaster area) is sent. This nurtures “wave supply.” 

Also, we find a strong tendency to try the familiar response. 
Ambulance drivers took their vehicle some 30 miles to one 
disaster, picked up a load of victims, and took them 30 miles 
back to a hospital in their own community. These problems 
are overcome, however, often with admirable ingenuity and 
initiative, 2. 1 in some cases quite rapidly. As they are over- 
come a7 ‘ecovery proceeds, other values and needs can be 
considered. The system begins to respond to a much wider 
range of inputs. This is the reassertion of system goals, cul- 
tural value systems, and social structure which are relatively 
inappropriate or submerged in the immediate crisis.!° The 


10. See Fritz and Williams, of. cit., pp. 48-50. 
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sector of life subject to institutionalized reference information 
increases again. Thus, a merchant may have evaluated his 
inventory against human life and freely given away goods 
from his store. As the crisis to life passes, however, he re- 
evaluates in terms of normal values—and vigorously demands 
that somebody pay him for all the flashlights and raincoats 
he gave away. 

In addition to the rich possibilities this phenomenon pro- 
vides for the study of latent aspects of value systems and 
social structures, it offers an insight into the functioning of 
communication systems. One way a feedback control system 
can react more rapidly is to cut down the signal range. Both 
individuals and community systems revert, in sudden dis- 
aster, to a restricted set of referents centered around the 
saving of life and other primitive creature needs. As the 
crisis to life and the felt need for rapid response decrease, 
a wider signal range—and therefore pre-disaster values— 
can once again be considered. We would expect to find that 
increasing organization of the rescue and relief effort is ac- 
companied by an increasing reference to values outside the 
objective crisis situation—such as which agency has the right 
to do what for the victims. We do indeed find such an 
increase, but much more research is required before the ex- 
planation just advanced has more than descriptive value.!! 


7) There is great need for assistance in the communication 





and decision making processes. 





The ready response of people to authoritative figures and 
the rise of emergent leaders have been repeatedly observed 
in disaster during the emergency period. These phenomena 
have several facets. From the communication point of view, 


11. The promise of this and similar general systems models for 
problems of this sort will be realized, or tested, when such factors 
as the flow of information can be measured in actual social situation. 


we can see how a leader substitutes for missing or weak links 
in the process of communication with the environment—the 
leader can provide feedback, iniorming the actor he is doing 
the right thing or the wrong thing; he can supply part of 
the missing reference input, providing information to help 
the actor understand and evaluate information from the 
environment and he can serve the comparer function to some 
extent, telling the actor what to do when the actor cannot 
decide for himself. No wonder, then, that leadership is so 
important in crisis. No wonder, either, that outside agencies 
are sometimes able to accelerate the reorganization of forces 
in disaster-stricken communities. 


8) Crisis events need to be interpreted and re-integrated 





with the actor’s value system. 





There is much talk in disaster-stricken communities about 
“why it happened.” It seems to be important to people to 
find an answer which can be accommodated in their value 
systems. In a highly religious sub-culture this provokes much 
theological discussion—how could God let this happen? Min- 
isters have been observed going around to their membership, 
helping the people to interpret the event in a way consistent 
with their theology. 

The prevalence of these interpretive efforts and their 
apparent importance to people suggest that it is important 
to the actor to re-establish his body of reference information 
as an integrated body—not just piece by piece as new prob- 
lems arise. Crises may show u: that people depend upon an 
interrelated, consistent body of knowledge and values more 
than we realize in normal times. But this will be more true 
of some individuals than others, and more true of members of 
one sub-culture than another, which suggests that study 
of crisis behavior is an entre to basic research on value 
systems and their functions. 
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Problems of Perception in Extreme Situations 
F. P. Kilpatrick* 


Perception is that complex process whereby we transform 
the code of our nervous impulses into the world as we know 
it; the world of space, objects, sounds, colors, people and of 
dangers and disasters. Each of us acts in terms of the world 
he thus creates. Consequently, knowledge of the perceptual 
process should be useful in our effort to understand human 
behavior in disaster. 

A review of the disaster literature indicates that this fact 
is not always fully appreciated. Disaster victims are often 
described as “notoriously inaccurate reporters,” 
completely different accounts of the same event.” Then the 
effort is made to piece together all the “fragmentary” ac- 
counts into the story of “what actually happened.” Once a 
composite reconstruction of events is obtained, the researcher 
then attempts to relate large categories of behavior found 
with certain frequencies in the population to the “objectively 
determined” series of events. This is a legitimate approach 
for many purposes, but from the point of view of the student 
of perception, the key to understandng why people act as 
they do is in understanding what they are reacting to. Why 
is one man calm and collected, while another is stunned and 
bewildered? Why do some people flee while others remain? 
Perhaps part of the answer lies in age differences, sex differ- 
ences, personality differences or other such factors. But an 
equally good possibility is that the answer lies mostly in the 


or as “giving 


individual’s unique perception of the situation from his own 
unique point of view as it relates to his past experience, his 
purposes, and his experientially based estimate of his own 
capacities to act effectively. 

A complex predictive equation is involved in any instance 
of behavior. Included in this equation is the person’s assess- 
ment of “what is out there,” and the assessment of “what is 
out there” depends in large degree on where the person is, 
what he is attending to, and his experience in decoding pat- 
terns of nervous impulses of that kind. Included also in this 
equation is the person’s perception of himself; including 
among other things, his purposes, his ability to act in certain 
ways, and his relationships with others. Somehow these 
perceived attributes of “other” and “self” are brought into 
relationship in the perceptual process. Emerging from this 
relational process is a prognosis or “best bet,”’ unique for the 
individual, as to the probable consequences of the total situa- 


* Dr. Kilpatrick was with the Psychology Department, Princeton 
University at the time this paper was prepared. He is now Project 
Manager, National Analysts, Inc. 


tion as perceived. If I have one suggestion to make which | 
feel sure would be concurred in by most students of percep- 
tion, it is that more study of the factors involved in this 
complex relational process of perception be included in future 
disaster research. 

Such a highly individualistic approach to human behavior 
does not rule out the possibility of generalization. Our per- 
ceptual research at Princeton has suggested several general 
principles which seem highly relevant to the problems con- 
sidered in this issue of Human Organization. A note of 
caution is needed here. Our perceptual research has not been 
concerned specifically with disaster or other extreme situa- 
tions. Consequently the principles which follow are, for the 
most part, extrapolated from basic laboratory research and 
should be regarded as hypotheses. 
ew There is an initial tendency to establish a dominant 


percept and assimilate all happenings to it. Usually, but not 





This tendency emerges very clearly in a great many of the 
Ames perceptual illusions.! It can be illustrated by referring 
to one of the small distorted rooms. This is a room about 
4’ by ¥ in which the floor slopes down sharply to the left, 
the ceiling slopes sharply up to the left, the back wall recedes 
from right to left and the windows are trapezoidal in shape. 
However when observed from the proper point with one eye 
the room is seen as normal; that is, with level floor and 
ceiling, back wall at right angles to the line of sight and the 
windows rectangular. Once this basic percept of normality is 
established all kinds of events will be assimilated to it in spite 
of the fact that many of them become ludicrous and logically 
impossible. Marbles will be perceived as rolling up hill; 
another person’s face will be seen as radically different in 
size when viewed in the right window as compared to being 
viewed in the left window. Only after a considerable period 
of being exposed to such incompatible evidence does the 
viewer’s dominant percept begin to alter, and the rate with 
which such alteration occurs is a highly individual matter. 
Some people even hang on to the dominant percept so strongly 
that available incompatible evidence is suppressed, and they 
fail to perceive it. 

It was this tendency to assimilate all happenings to the 
familiar which was noted by the NORC investigators in 


1. William H. Ittelson, The Ames Demonstrations in Perception. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. 
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several of their studies, including one of a destructive tornado. 
It was reported that many of the victims interpreted the roar 
of the approaching tornado as the sound of a train.? Assimila- 
tion to a dominant, but rather bizarre, percept was described 
in Cantril’s analysis of the effects of The Invasion from Mars 
broadcast. Among people who attempted, by looking outdoors 
to check the reality of the Martian invasion, many inter- 
preted an empty street as “everybody has fled,” while others 
a street full of traffic was interpreted as “everybody is 
fleeing.””3 

The practical implications of this assimilative tendency for 
problems of disaster are many. For example, it suggests that, 
during an emergency, presenting just the facts or the “truth” 
is simply not enough. The facts must also be interpreted. 
Facts alone, or truth alone, are apt to be assimiliated by the 
hearers to their dominant percept; and thus may actually 
facilitate the very actions which the communicator desires 
to prevent or modify. 


2) )Actions tend to be appropriate to ‘ .¢ situation as per- 








ceived, even though they may seem illogica’! or inappropriate 


to others. 








This point, too, can be demonstrated in the small distorted 
room. If the observer who perceives the room as normal and 
rectangular is given a light bamboo wand and asked to move 
it quickly from the upper left hand rear corner to the lower 
right hand rear corner of the room, he initially will be unable 
to do so without considerable error. The actions he performs 
are those appropriate to a normal room, even though he may 
already know intellectually the actual distorted shape of the 
room. Only by moving extremely slowly and carefully can 
he make even partial use of his intellectual knowledge at all. 
The actions of the wand wielder provide considerable merri- 
ment for on-lookers, because from their point of view, his 
behavior is illogical and inappropriate. It appears that the 
criteria of appropriateness are not the same for the individual 
involved and the outsider. 

Appropriateness of action becomes even more a matter of 
individuality when we consider the role of purpose. For 
example, a responsible authority (let us say), not only has 
his own unique perception of the disaster from his own point 
of view, but he has the purpose, say, of minimizing danger 
to the group. To him my action may appear illogical and 
come under the heading of panic, not only because he does 
not perceive the same situation I do, but because my purpose 
may be to save my life, or some particular person’s life, or 
to secure attention which I have always lacked, or any num- 
ber of other things. 

A quotation from the NORC disaster studies is much in 
point here. The authors say, “Our data indicate that the 
immediate problem in a disaster situation is neither uncon- 
trolled behavior nor intense emotional reaction, but defi- 
ciencies of coordination and organization, complicated by 


2. Charles E. Fritz and Eli S. Marks, “The NORC Studies of 
Human Behavior in Disaster,” Journal of Social Issues, 1954, Vol. 
10, No. 3, pp. 26-41. 

3. Hadley, Cantril, The Invasion from Mars. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1957. 
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people acting upon individual (and, often conflicting) defini- 
tions of the situation. It is this aspect of disaster behavior 
which is frequently identified erroneously as “panic.’”4 


3) Under stress there is a tendency to isolate oneself from 





immediate on-going events, and hold on to a familiar stable 





perceptual organization. Concurrent with this perceptual 











restriction, there is a tendency to act in familiar ways that 








have proved reliable in the past, even though they are no 
longer appropriate to the immediate occasion. 


This generalization stems from a number of studies con- 
ducted by Slack and Wittreich.* They induced stress-like 
physiological reactions through the use of amyl-nitrite and 
cold pressor in a great variety of perceptual and perceptual 
motor situations including one-dimensional tracking, induced 
perceptual distortion, and size constancy in the laboratory 
and out of doors. The unmistakable tendency in each of these 
cases, as well as in some studies involving psychological stress, 
was for the subject to isolate himself from immediate in-put 
and to perceive and act in terms of a stable perceptual con- 
struct or constancy which had proved reliable in the past. 
Feedback of evidence that the ways of perceiving and acting 
were inappropriate not only failed to correct this restrictive 
tendency, but in many instances even aggravated it. Fatal 
jamming of exits in a fire and much of other behavior com- 
mon in extreme situations might reasonably be ascribed to 
these basic perceptual tendencies. 

These findings suggest, among other things, that if people 
are to be drilled in actions to be taken during an emergency, 
the actions should be ones which will in no case be inap- 
propriate. They also suggest that any tension-reducing 
mechanism, such as humor or expressive action will help to 
relieve this tendency toward perceptual restriction and 
inflexibility. 


& In the absence ot reliable guides from past experience 








for perceiving or acting, suggestibility is high. 





There is little point in a lengthy discussion of this general- 
ization as it is a familiar one to students of social psychology, 
first clearly formulated in Cantril’s Psychology of Social 
Movements.© Much of our experimental work in which we 
systematically place perceptual cues in conflict has not only 
demonstrated its validity, but has added some qualifications 
of interest. During the period of perceptual conflict, cues 
which would otherwise be extraneous are often seized upon 
and utilized as a means of resolving the conflict, and 
ordinarily the conflict will not be tolerated for long if there 
is any means of avoiding it. As noted before, once a dominant 
percept and action pattern is established, there is a tendency 
to suppress inharmonious cues and to enhance harmonious 
cues. One practical implication of these findings is that if 


4. Fritz, of. cit., p. 33. 

5. F. P. Kilpatrick, Final Report, Contract N6onr-27014 with 
Princeton University. Princeton: Psychology Research Center, 1955 
(mimeographed). 

6. Hadley, Cantril, The Psychology of Social Movements. New 
York: Wiley, 1941. 
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suggestions in an emergency are to reach the audience when 
it is in a state of maximum receptivity, timing is of great 
importance. The suggestions must be given early in the period 
of perceptual conflict. 


5) Prolonged subjection to conflicting perceptual cues 





induces emotional depression, followed by elation when the 





conflict is resolved. 





Slack conducted a study, as yet unpublished, which is an 
excellent example of the perceptual research on which this 
generalization is based. He made a study of induced emotional 
reactions to the perceptual conflict involved in prolonged 
wearing of aniseikonic glasses which tend to produce marked 
distortions of whatever is being viewed. He used himself as a 
subject, wearing aniseikonic glasses, for one week. Results 
of wearing the glasses were marked emotional depression, 
followed by some degree of adaptation. Removal of the glasses 
resulted in feelings of elation so great that Slack felt that he 
had to put the glasses back on and gradually adapt himself 
to not wearing them. 

The leads in such studies for understanding the emotional 
reactions of disaster victims are numerous. Also they suggest 
that, in an emergency, immediate structuring of the situation 
is important in avoiding psychological after effects. Perhaps 
this is true even if the structure which must be given to the 
situation is unpleasant. 


6) The most effective way of accomplishing perceptual 





reorganization is through action by the perceiver. 





Although this point emerges quite clearly from a number 
of our experiments and from the experiencing of a number 
of our perceptual demonstrations, it can be illustrated quite 
well by referring again to the small monocular distorted room 
previously described. We have found that if a naive individual 
is brought to such a room and observes it from the proper 
point of view, he can sit and look at the static configuration 
for an indefinite length of time without any perceptual reor- 
ganization occurring. However, it is possible for him, by other 
means, to learn to see the room more and more in its true 
distorted shape. 





Such perceptual learning occurs, but only very slowly, if 
the individual merely sits passively and observes while events, 
such as the bouncing of a ball in the room or the movements 
of a wand, yield him clues as to the inappropriateness of his 
original percept. Perceptual learning occurs much more 
swiftly if the observer himself tosses the ball and feels around 
the room with the wand. 

Strangely enough, advance intellectual knowledge about 
the true shape of the room has no helpful effect on perceptual 
reorganization through action. In fact, one experiment by 
Bagby shows that it has an initial inhibiting effect.? Appar- 
ently, the clues being generated through action are initially 
checked against a set of abstract concepts if they are available, 
and only sometime later does the observer actually get down 
to the business of attempting to correlate them with what is 
actually being seen. Some later experiments of my own have 
indicated, however, that when the abstract information is 
given after instead of before some testing out through action 
has taken place, perceptual learning is speeded up. 

The results of these experiments merely underline the 
importance of securing common action and common experi- 
ence if people are to perceive the situation in similar ways. 
They also leave us with the tentative suggestion that if the 
period of perceptual conflict in an emergency has passed and 
undesirable perceptual structuring has taken place, attempts 
at verbally restructuring the situation for the participants 
should not come before the initiation of some common action, 
but should follow shortly thereafter. 

The generalizations I have set forth are few in number 
and quite limited in scope, as they are drawn mainly from 
research conducted in our own laboratory at Princeton. 
Certainly many principles of greater significance could be 
obtained from a careful examination of the perceptual litera- 
ture, and from incorporating more of the principles of per- 
ceptual research in the study of disaster. The immediate, 
critical, and practical need for knowledge concerning human 
behavior in emergency situations makes it most urgent that 
we make the best use we can of all approaches which have 
anything to contribute. 


7. Kilpatrick, op. cit. 
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VI 


Mazeway Disintegration: The Individual’s Perception 


of Socio-Cultural Discrganization 


Anthony F. 


Introduction 


One winter’s day in 1649, a band of warriors from the 
Petun Indian village of St. Jean, south of the Georgian Bay, 
went out to intercept an invading war-party of Iroquois. 
They did not find the enemy. When they returned to the 
village, four days later, they saw only the ashes of their 
homes and the charred and mutilated bodies of many of their 
wives, children, and old men. Not one living soul had 
escaped death or capture; not one cabin had been spared from 
the flames. The Petun warriors sat down in the snow, mute 
and motionless, and no one spoke or moved for half a day; 
no one even stirred to pursue the Iroquois in order to save 
the captives or to gain revenge. 

Temporary paralysis is one of the modalities of human 
reaction to disaster. The Petun warriors had in reality lost 
virtually all the objects (human and material) which were 
dear to them. But even in less tragic disasters, where damage 
and casualties are not so complete, and relief speedily arrives, 
a similar, temporary paralytic response frequently occurs. 
Beyond reaction to personal injury and loss, the sudden rer- 
ception of physical destruction of the natural environment, 
fellow citizens, and material culture with which one is 
identified, seems to elicit fundamentally the same paralytic 
response as the Petun warriors showed in the sight of what 
might be called “total” disaster. It is the purpose of this paper 
to develop a theory of the individual’s identification with his 
culture which will account for this response. 


The Disaster Syndrome 


It is often reported after major physical disasters that many 
survivors in the impact area are initially found by rescue 
workers in a state variously described or denoted by such 
words as “shock,” “dazed,” “stupor,” ‘“‘apathy,” “stunned,” 
“numbed.” In such persons, awareness of the extent and 
severity of damage to self, family, and community, is limited. 
Efforts at first aid, rescue, and evacuation are often per- 
functory and inadequate, and sometimes virtually absent, 
especially in regard to helping non-relatives and the com- 
munity at large. Some people simply sit or stand motionless, 
or wander aimlessly, or “putter about” at inconsequential 
tasks. Expressions of strong emotion and feeling (pain, grief, 
fear, anger) are missing or sporadic and inadequate. This 
shock may persist for minutes or hours. 

As organized rescue workers from the filter area and the 
community begin to arrive in quantity, the pattern changes. 


* Dr. Wallace is Senior Research Associate in Anthropology at 
the Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Institute in Philadelphia, and 
Research Associate Professor of Anthropology at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


C. Wallace* 


Uninjured survivors emerge somewhat from the cocoon of 
apathy and take some part in extrication, fire fighting, first 
aid, evacuation, and communication. Injured persons, how- 
ever, tend to remain longer in the dazed state. Both groups 
are relatively docile and obedient, are extremely anxious to 
hear that others have survived too, are grateful for help and 
for gestures of concern, and are anxious that others be cared 
for first. This docile state may persist for hours or days. 

After a day or two, both injured and uninjured survivors 
often show a mild (and perhaps rather superficial) euphoria, 
marked by thankfulness for survival and by intense public 
spirit and eagerness to work for the community’s welfare; 
people give up old grudges, ignore barriers of social distance, 
and merge themselves in a kind of neighborhood revival or 
revitalization movement. Structures symbolic of community 
solidarity, such as churches, are cleaned up and put into 
temporary repair; neighbors help one another in rehabilita- 
tion. At the same time, however, considerable complaint is 
apt to be directed at mass care organizations and at relief 
and rehabilitation services furnished by persons outside the 
impact area: the mass care organizations are accused of being 
cold and indifferent to personal feelings; the necessity of 
applying for aid is sometimes resented; charges of looting, 
profiteering, and general inefficiency are voiced. Furthermore, 
many persons suffer from feelings of depression, from sleep- 
lessness, nightmares, and general “edginess.” 

These three stages of behavioral reaction to disaster I have 
called the “disaster syndrome” because they are reported so 
widely and because they seem to have a coherence of process. 
The shock state can be called a regression to an extremely 
disorganized, pseudo-infantile level of adaptive behavior, and 
the other two stages can be described as a restitution of more 
adult modalities of action, with a notable emphasis on the 
individual’s identification with the community and its way of 
life. We do not, however, have adequate statistics on how 
many persons in any particular disaster could be described as 
showing any one phase of this syndrome; and because the 
interviews on which I depend were taken before this syn- 
drome had been delineated as an hypothesized type of pro- 
longed reaction, no single case history in my files shows it 
clearly in all its stages, except perhaps for one case. Never- 
theless, I am confident that inquiry of disaster survivors, 
pointed to the syndrome’s evolution over a two-week period, 
would show it occurring in full form in many individual 
instances.! 


1. See Anthony F. C. Wallace, Tornado in Worcester: An Explora- 
tory Study of Individual and Community Behavior in an Extreme 
Situation (Washington: National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council, Publication 392, Disaster Study No. 3, 1956). 
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Cultural Loss and Mourning 


In view of the difficulty of documenting the occurrence 
of the full syndrome, let us consider for the moment only the 
first_two stages, which have been observed in sequence in the 


same individuals (shock and docility). It is interesting to¢ 


ask what, specifically, it is that so “shocks” the individual 
that he is at first immobilized and then docilized. Physical 
injury is not necessary in its production: uninjured persons 
display it as well as the injured, and many severely injured 
accident victims often do not display the second (docile) 
stage at all. The loss of near relatives or close personal friends 
is not a necessary factor: it is shown in those with injured 
or dead relatives and in those whose friends and relatives 
escaped injury. Loss of personal property, is not a necessary 
condition: it is displayed on occasions, like the plane crash 
at Flagler, Colorado, where there was no damage or even 
threat to bystanders’ homes, businesses, or other major prop- 
erty. But all persons displaying the disaster syndrome have 
seen a part of their community destroyed and a part of their 
culture rendered or revealed as inadequate. 

Furthermore, it is curious that all three stages taken 
together have (to this observer’s eyes at least) a similarity 
in pattern to the mourning process as it occurs in at least 
some persons in some cultures: an initial stage of stunned 
disbelief, inability to express emotion, random movement; a 
stage of passivity, dependence, acceptance of sympathy and 
help from family and friends; and finally a stage of joining 
with the community in burying the dead and of taking up a 
new life more or less free of disabling grief over the deceased. 


Cultural Crises and Revitalization Movements 


There is a type of social movement, precipitated not by 
physical disaster but by socio-economic pressures, some of 
whose aspects have a similarity to the disaster-syndrome. In 
many societies, after a period of declining welfare (the de- 
cline being induced by domination by a foreign power, 
economic hardships, the increasing obsolescence of certain 
cultural devices, and perhaps by other factors difficult to 
specify or measure), a social crisis is reached in which many 
people feel acutely uncomfortable, and there may be overt 
symptoms of widespread personal and social disorganization 
(such as an increasing incidence of alcoholism, of venality in 
public officials, of delinquencies of various kinds). In such sick 
societies, it not infrequently happens that religious prophets 
arise. Such prophets generally have an ecstatic vision or 
revelation. In this revelation, a divine being appears, who 
promises aid and protection if certain injunctions are fol- 
lowed, and who presents an unfavorable analysis of the 
existing characterological and cultural pattern. It is there- 
upon recommended that the society be revitalized, by the 
revival of ancient ways, by the importation or invention of 
new ways, or (usually) by a syncretism of both ancient and 
new fangled elements. Following the vision or visions, the 
prophet is personally rejuvenated, and he begins to preach 
and proselytize. A movement develops which, as it institu- 
tionalizes, frequently effects massive reforms. An aura of 
euphoria, of brotherly love, of altruistic endeavor usually 
surrounds the movement during its early phases, although 


it may quickly sour into witch-hunting and militant defensive- 
ness. It is notable, in the doctrines of these movements, that 
invariably there is one major problem, both intellectual and 
emotional, to be solved: the problem of identification. Shall 
the prophet and his followers identify with what they con- 
ceive to be a traditional way or some new or foreign way; 
shall they identify themselves with their own present native 
leaders or with new or foreign leaders? Until this problem 
of group identification has been solved by selection and com- 
promise, orderly social life and individual comfort are alike 
impossible. Its actual solution is attended by a dramatic 
release of energy and by a sense of well-being. 

The cultural crisis, then, appears to imply a collapse of 
cultural identification, with attendant depression and deteri- 
oration of behavior; the crisis is resolved by a re-affirmation 
of identification with some definable cultural system.? 


A Theory of Cultural Identification 


It is the thesis of this paper that in major physical disasters 
many persons will suffer “shock” and the subsequent char- 
acteristics of the disaster syndrome, partly or wholly as a 
result of the perception that a part of their culture is ineffec- 
tive or has been rendered inoperative, and that the person 
reacts (unrealistically it may be) to this perception as if a 
beloved object were dead. All survivors perceive cultural 
damage. Many survivors perceive also that they themselves, 
family, friends, and personal property have been injured, and 
these perceptions too call for the reactive behavior, so that 
the etiology in many individual cases will include not merely 
cultural loss, but also loss of beloved persons and valued 
property. But for a great many persons, I believe, the emo- 
tional impact of the perception of cultural damage is as 
“shocking” as, and for some is more shocking than, private 
loss; and conversely, many persons will suffer any degree of 
private loss, even death of self and family, before permitting 
loss of identification with their culture. 

The word “identification” has suffered from almost as 
many definitions as the word “culture.” I should like to 
postpone definition, therefore, until I have laid out a theo- 
retical structure which does not depend entirely on the use 
of either term. Let us begin with a couple of analogies. They 
are liable to various qualifications, some of which I shall 
state, and which will be apparent both to psychologists and 
culturologists. One analogy is between non-material culture 
and “the way” a laboratory animal learns to run a maze in 
order to satisfy a want, like hunger. The other analogy is 
between material culture, natural environment, and persons 
and the maze itself. Human beings can be described as 
organisms whose peculiarity it is to construct and modify, 
slowly and laboriously, over centuries, very complicated sets 
of mazes for themselves and their posterity, with elaborate 
inter-connecting doors and pathways; and also to construct 
complex rules for interaction and even mutual aid in operat- 
ing the maze, as “the way” to satisfy their multifarious 
wants. Both kinds of maze-runners—men and _ laboratory 
animals—learn “the way” in response to cues presented by 


2. See A. F. C. Wallace, “Revitalization Movements.” American 


Anthropologist. 58 (1956) : 264-281. 
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the Gestalten of successive positions in their respective types 
of maze. Both kinds of maze-runner are able to remember 
“the way” apart from the maze itself. And, I suspect, in 
both kinds of maze-runner, there is a tendency for both the 
maze itself, or at least parts of it, and the way it is run, to 
become objects of wanting. In man, certainly, various posi- 
tions in the maze and various instrumental responses to these 
nositions, which have no biological satisfiers in them become 
satisfying, and men will (provided certain minimal biologic 
wants do not become critical) work very hard merely to be 
able to sit (literally and metaphorically) in a biologically 
arid corner of the maze. Man, in other words, falls in love 
with his maze and his way of running it because they are 
associated with every satisfaction he derives from life, and, 
indeed, with the maintenance of life itself. The maze-way 
is “loved” whereas the ‘‘rewards” are merely enjoyed. 

At this point I should like to make some of the qualifica- 
tions I suggested before. Cultural mazes are much more 
complex than laboratory ones, and no doubt the extrapolation 
of discoveries about how rats learn and unlearn “the way” 
in their simple mazes must be gingerly applied to human 
affairs. Human beings are also bigger-brained, and, I trust, 
more complex intellectually and emotionally than rats. In 
man at least there is considerable variation among individuals 
in “the way” the maze is run, probably more so than in rats, 
and correspondingly, in how the maze is conceived to exist. 
Furthermore, different persons come into contact with differ- 
ent parts of “the” maze common to their group. Human be- 
ings, however, are loth to admit that they do not all run the 
same maze in the same way (i.e., they do not like to recognize 
that the same cue elicits a different response from different 
people). Some humans can see only two “ways” of responding 
to the cues: the right way and the wrong (or “deviant’’) 
way. (Military folk were more sophisticated: there was the 
right way, the wrong way, and the army way). Furthermore, 
people are always tinkering with the maze: opening a door 
here, digging a tunnel there, changing the rules for what to 
do when. . . . The maze analogy therefore does not imply 
any severe cultural determinism: the maze can be and is run 
in many different ways in the same community, and both 
maze and way are furthermore always being changed. 

Man, in addition, has the capacity—which is implied in 
the fore-going remarks—to perceive not only the maze but 
also the way it is run, as if that way were an external object. 
The way itself can be remembered, analyzed, described 
verbally, and reified into something with a name. The maze 
itself as something physical—nature, material, and people— 
can be cathected in such a way that the mere perception of 
these objects is satisfying, and their mere absence, or presence 
in damaged form—can set in motion responses of anxiety. 
The way itself, however, can be cathected too, as if it were 
an object, and the conviction that the way has been forgotten 
or abandoned, or that it has somehow changed and betrayed 
one, can also arouse anxiety. 

The nature of the emotional relationship of the individual 
both to the maze and to the way, and their inter-relationship, 
is determined I suspect by a process of generalization (some 
forms of which are labelled “transference,” “displacement,” 
“sublimation,” and “symbolization,” I believe, in psychoana- 


lytic writing) that begins in infancy when the maze is the 
limited circuit of the mother’s body. I suggest that, whether 
consciously or no, the maze itself remains for the adult as 
a complex final extension of the original “maze” (the 
mother), and of course of intermediate extensions, too, and 
that the maze-way of the adult (his culture) retains similarly 
some at least of the emotional meanings of the infant’s 
original maze-way. The individual’s attitude toward his 
maze-way should theoretically pass through as complex an 
evolution as does his attitude toward a parent (or any other 
class of objects), so that in the adult he should have actually 
many attitudes, varying in level of awareness, ranging from 
“mature” love of country to querulous complaint, and sus- 
ceptible to internal contradictions and ambivalences. Indi- 
viduals should also differ as much among each other in their 
relationship to their maze-ways as they do in their relation- 
ship to other objects. Insofar as the way does become reified 
by the individual, it becomes virtually indistinguishable from 
the maze itself, having become a sort of autochthonous system 
of cues. (The concepts of super-ego and ego-ideal come to 
mind here.) Under “normal” circumstances, however, this 
underlying relationship between the individual and his maze 
and his way does not so much obtrude itself as provide a 
relatively secure foundation for more intricate and more 
conscious behaviors. 

To summarize, then, this formulation, which combines 
elements of culture, learning, and psychoanalytic theory: it 
is proposed that we regard physical objects external to the 
individual’s perceptive apparatus, including natural objects, 
elements of material culture, and human bodies, as constitut- 
ing a “maze,” which presents the individual with cues. This 
maze is for the adult infinitely more complex than the mazes 
run by laboratory rats, and it has various characteristics, such 
as mobility, changeability, and inconsistencies; furthermore, 
it can be mapped as if it were a group of a great many com- 
ponent, but also elaborate, mazes. The infant’s “maze” is 
much more limited, centering in the mother, whom the child 
learns about before he learns from. As the maze elaborates 
for the child, it retains for him nevertheless the affective 
significance of the mother, and of other early maze objects, 
of which it is in a sense merely an extension. The individual’s 
behavior in running the maze in order to obtain satisfactions 
is the learning of a way (systems of action-sequences), and 
to the extent that the way of using the same maze is similar 
among many persons, the anthropologist can denote the 
modalities of individual ways as elements of culture or 
national character. These ways, furthermore, can in man be 
abstracted, analyzed, verbally described, and reified, and be 
presented as cues by persons, by writing, and so forth. The 
perception of the maze itself, or parts of it, and of the way 
as a reified abstraction, constantly maintains in the individual, 
to a greater or lesser degree, a sort of conditioned satisfaction, 
which derives both from developmental associations and from 
current reinforcements. 

Now the individual’s way is a system of behavior which 
articulates very neatly, and preponderantly but not perfectly 
to his satisfaction, with the cues presented by the maze about 
him. His way and the maze itself, in other words, are com- 
plementary functions, even though his way may not be the 
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same as that of his neighbor. When the individual has reified 
his way, furthermore, he considers that it is part of the maze 
itself (and hence shared by others), and responds to it as if 
it were an external cue, so that for him maze and way are 
identified. In this sense, therefore, I am using the phrase, 
“the individual’s identification with his culture.” 


The Disruption of Cultural Identification 


The identification of the individual with his culture can 
be disrupted under various conditions. One condition of dis- 
ruption is sudden physical destruction of the maze itself, or 
of a part of it. Another condition of disruption is the intro- 
duction of systematic changes in the maze by substitution 
rather than destruction, such that the individual is no longer 
able to employ his way in obtaining rewards. In the former 
case, the individual experiences a shock comparable to sudden 
and drastic bereavement, which temporarily interferes with 
his capacity to act with insight or to carry out such elements 
of his way as the remaining portions of the maze permit. His 
reactive depression is apparently disproportionate to the 
“real” situation: in other words, in a maze large enough for 
most visible (from a given point) portions to be destroyed or 
damaged without the whole maze actually being destroyed 
the destruction of part results in a reaction as if the whole 
maze were gone. The impact, furthermore, precipitates a 
regression to a very early, infantile, and primitive way, and 
the restitution of more mature learned ways should come 
about as he discovers, to his great joy that the maze has not 
in fact been entirely destroyed after all. 

In the case of the individual faced by a changing maze, 
there is first of all a considerable reluctance (“drag”) to 
changing the old way, because of its symbolic satisfying value. 
As the old way, however, leads to less and less reward, and as 
frustrations and disappointments accumulate, there are set in 
motion various regressive tendencies, which conflict with the 
established way and are inappropriate to the existing maze. 
The individual can act to reduce his discomfort by several 
means: by learning a new way to derive sataisfaction from 
the new maze; by encapsulating the regressive strivings in a 
fantasy system; and by reifying to himself his current way 
and maze, regarding a major portion of it as dead, and select- 
ing (from either traditional or foreign regions, or both) part 
of the existing maze-way as vital, meanwhile mourning the 
abandoned (or abandoning) portion. 

A major qualification, however, must be made here. If the 
individual has learned a way to use destroyed or rapidly 
changing mazes as a special type of maze itself, with its own 
system of cues 2nd rewards, he is able to act in maze-destruc- 
tion or maze-way-inconsistency situations with less shock, in 
the one case, and less tendency to regress, in the other, than 
the untrained individual.3 


Implications for Disaster Control 


Assuming for the moment that the foregoing considerations 
are valid, certain corollaries can be deduced for application 


3. For a later elaboration of the mazeway concept, see A. F. C. 
Wallace, “Mazeway Resynthesis,” Transactions of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, Ser. 2,18 (1956) : 626-638. 


to disaster control planning. An obvious one, and one in- 
tuitively recognized in practice, is the value of indoctrination 
and training in reducing emotional shock, and in increasing 
efficiency in the carrying out of verbally defined tasks. The 
person who is trained so as to view maze-destruction situa- 
tions simply as mazes of a different kind, which present 
recognizable cues which he has a way of running, and which 
lead to rewards of one sort or another, particularly reward: 
of social approval and esteem, ought to experience far less 
shock than the person who is not so trained. Training of 
combat troops by exposing them to “infiltration courses,” and 
the like, and the expectation of behavioral differences between 
“oreen” and “veteran” units, illustrate this principle. Simi- 
larly, Schneider’s paper on “Typhoons on Yap” in this issue 
of Human Organization indicates the extent to which chronic 
disaster may be purged of its shock functions by phrasing it 
in terms of familiar cultural processes. Two further corol- 
laries should follow: If the specific cues in a “real” disaster 
are to evoke the response called for, the training process 
must be carefully designed so that the individual can gen- 
eralize without difficulty; and the nature of the reward 
should be such that it adequately replaces the loss 
anticipated from the sight of destruction. In regard to the 
latter point, it should theoretically be more effective to couch 
disaster training suggestions (such as Civil Defense popular 
instructions) in terms of “you ought to do thus and so for 
your community as well as yourself” than in terms of “take 
it or leave it: if you want to survive personally, send 25 
cents for booklet X.” In the former case, it is being suggested 
that the individual can lose his maze-way, but that if he does 
thus and so, no matter what happens, “somebody” will be 
appreciative. In the latter case, there is no mention of the 
danger of loss of the maze-way, and the issue is reduced to 
the level of accident safety warnings. 

It would seem also reasonable to infer from the theoretical 
outline that therapy for “cases” of disaster syndrome should 
be based on “tender loving care,” on reassurances that the 
maze-way is not in fact completely destroyed, on demonstra- 
tion that it (or a visible substitute) does still work, and on 
permitting people as much as is possible to remain in the area 
to repair and to “make-do” with the remains. While evacua- 
tion may be dictated by other needs, it would seem that in 
itself evacuation is a kind of second disaster which intensifies 
the disruption of the individual’s identifications. Furthermore, 
evacuation interferes with the survivor’s learning to regard 
the destruction situation as a runnable maze. Evacuees 
should, other things being equal, display more severe and 
more prolonged symptoms of emotional trauma than non- 
evacuees. 

Still further, the sooner the isolation period is ended, the 
shorter should be the duration of the disaster syndrome, since 
the appearance of rescue and relief workers is in itself a 
visible evidence of part of the maze-way still being in 
existence, and of the love and concern of surviving persons. 


Testing the Theory 


The foregoing broad theoretical formulations were stimu- 
lated largely by examination of field interviews wit! disaster 
survivors and by reading historical data concerning revitaliza- 
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tion movements. They have interest as explanations of phe- 
nomena hitherto not regarded as being necessarily related. 
I have also felt diffident in using, as an anthropolgist, some 
features of Hullian learning theory. It would seem, however, 
that a number of specific testable hypotheses can be derived 
from these formulations, some requiring laboratory experi- 
ment and others appropriate field observations. 

The general theory of the maze-way can, I think, be sub- 
jected to laboratory test, both with human subjects and at 
least some species of laboratory animals. One might, for in- 
stance, infer that human beings who have been trained to do 
some task which leads to significant emotional reward, will 
display a decline in efficiency of performance if certain phy- 
sical circumstances which are not material to the task, but 
which have been regularly present during its learning, are 
removed. Numerous modifications of this design suggest them- 
selves: the use of laboratory animals in such situations; com- 
paring effects of evacuation and non-evacuation procedures; 
the differential effect of various ways, speeds, and degrees 
of “removing” parts of the maze; the effect of different learn- 
ing experiences and associations; and so on. Possibly small- 
group experiments might be designed to test similar hypoth- 
eses. For instance, one might hypothesize that a group 
performing a team task in a complex technological context 
should experience a period of morale dissolution and indi- 
vidual regression to pre-group norms following the experi- 
menter’s manipulation of the context so as to make the way 
inappropriate to the changed maze; there should be observ- 


able a stage of “cultural crisis,” a moment of insight by 
someone into the nature of the defect in the maze-way, an 
emotional rejection of some elements of the old (or new) 
maze and a positive identification with others, leading to 
a minor euphoria. Groups could be varied in such matters 
as personality type and experience or lack of training in 
what to do in maze-way inconsistency situations; the maze- 
context could be subjected to measurable different degrees 
of distortion; and so on. In regard to field observation, it 
would be desirable to obtain much more information about 
people who do and people who do not suffer from the dis- 
aster syndrome, looking particularly for the role of training 
in determining reaction, as well as to other conditions pos- 
sibly associated with differences in reaction. It should be 
possible to verify or disprove, on a description level, my 
impression from casual reading that the syndrome can occur 
in any society. 

Such research, in addition to being of value in the under- 
standing of human behavior in extreme situations, should 
also contribute to the bridging of the gap between laboratory- 
grounded learning theory and what anthropologists, sociol- 
ogists, social psychologists, and psychiatrists know, in different 
terms, about such matters as the development of personality, 
socialization, the taking of roles, culture change, and the 
nature of morale. It is intriguing to me, at least, as one who 
has worked chiefly in field and library, to consider the pos- 
sibility of integrating field and laboratory research in attack 
on theoretical problems in anthropology. 
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Some General Propositions: 


Nicholas J. 


Introduction 


The six papers preceding either report single disasters or 
analyze certain patterns of behavior that are inferred from 
numerous instances of disaster. Like the rest of the scientific 
literature on disaster behavior, the present publication is 
based upon case studies. In themselves, however, individual 
cases have no importance in science. They acquire scientific 
importance only insofar as they show the way to new and 
broader inquiry, or provide further verification of existing 
hypotheses. This is not to say that case studies are unim- 
portant, or less important than other procedures and types of 
data. On the contrary, any case may be a “crucial’’ case, 
especially in areas like disaster research where so little is 
known about the variables themselves, let alone their varia- 
tions as determined by comparative or experimental methods. 

One way to break down the particularity of individual 
case studies, of course, is to derive from them propositional 
statements; tentative ideas about variables and their relations 
for more general verification. In this brief chapter we ask 
“What propositions about human social behavior in disasters 
may be inferred from the case-based papers preceding?” The 
reader who cares to do so may find other propositions or he 
may clarify and amend those which the author has found and 
published below with trepidation almost offset by the reassur- 
ance of pre-publication readers! What the propositions lack 
in rigorous conceptual statement—and this is very consider- 
able—may be offset by their comprehensibility and practical 
meaning for administrators concerned with disaster relief. 
The propositions ringed by quotation marks are taken en toto 
from the papers cited. 

These propositions, like the cases from which they come, 
utilize the system idea described in the Introduction. Accord- 
ingly, they are grouped and conceptualized with reference to 
A) The Force, B) Initial Perception, C) Organizational 
Adjustment, and D) Solidarity, Conflict and Tension Re- 
lease. 


A. The Force as a Factor in Behavior 


Fritz’ comments on types of disaster lead directly to several 
highly general propositions concerning 1 ) the force or destruc- 
tive agent as one variable interacting with general features 
of the organization affected, namely, 2) the social situation 
at impact, and 3) the previous degree of cohesiveness or 


*Dr. Demerath is Director of the Social Science Institute and 
Chairman of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology at 
Washington University in St. Louis. 


An Interpretative Summary 


Demerath* 


solidarity. These and other generalizations from the disaster 
cases may also apply to certain less rapid and less dramatic 
stress situations, such as those occasioned by industrialization 
of agricultural societies. 


1) Social disorganization and stress are the greater as 
a) the disastrous force is the more rapid, b) the 
period of forewarning the briefer, c) the disaster 
agent less well known and less clearly perceived. 

2) Similarly, social disorganization and stress are the 
greater as a) the physical scope and destructiveness 
of the force are the greater, and as b) the length of 
time in which the force is directly exerted is the 
greater. 


A variable limiting the operation of (1) and (2) above is 
the degree to which members of families and other primary 
groups are separated or dispersed at the time of impact. 


3) The greater the dispersion of primary groups, the 
more stressful and disorganizing is the force. 


Another limiting variable is the degree of pre-impact solidar- 
ity or cohesiveness of the organization. 


4) The less solidary the organization, the more slow is 
recovery apt to be; depending, however, on the extent 
of shock at the loss of friends, relatives and property. 

5) Loss-shock tends to be greater as social relationships 
are the more cohesive. 


B. Initial Perception and Behavior 


The papers by Spiegel, Fritz, Williams and Kilpatrick 
state or definitely suggest the first proposition regarding cog- 
nitive orientation. The other propositions are derived from 
at least one and often more than one of the four authors. 
No contradictions were identified. 


1) Seeking cognitive orientation in the early period of 
impact, the individual tends to perceive and interpret 
disaster cues by reference to those causal agents and 
other features of his immediate environment with 
which he is familiar. 

2) Seeking normative orientation in the period of first 
impact, the individual perceives that many of the 
usual social expectations are inappropriate and fre- 
quently violates them, though in terms of the new 
situation, his behavior may be altogether rational 
and adaptive. 
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3) As long as individuals can congregate, interaction ferential association are altered in each disaster situa- 
is intensified in the period of first impact, and espe- tion in response to the new imperatives of group 
cially within family groups. adjustment and survival. 

4) Although first reactions to disaster generally tend 6) Following the period of first impact, and progressing 

£ y £ Pp p prog £ 

to be more individualized and segmented, there is a throughout the course of recovery and reconstruction 

£ £ y ’ 

greater tendency to perceive and act in terms of ‘‘we”’ pre-existing social structures will tend to be re- 
rather than “me” as family life is the more cohesive established though never in fact duplicated. 

and the community is less urbanized. 7) Although organizations in disaster must look to 

5) Panic, defined as an acute fear reaction followed by their environments for more varied and numerous 
flight or attempted flight, tends to occur only in a resources than before, they may also be hampered by 

4 £ p g y J y p y 

~ situation of immediate danger from which escape excessive “assistance.” 
appears impossible. 8) Adjustive needs and mechanisms will differ as be- 

ter 6) “Controlled withdrawal,” i.e., where the withdrawal tween cultures (like Yap) where disasters are ex- 
tic is not merely escape from the danger but movement ected and those where people are taken by surprise. 
) I £ I peop 

ion toward a goal, is more common than panic. 

7) Accurate perception, “correct decision,” and effective D. Solidarity, Conflict and Tension Release 
preparation and action in disaster are the more Our last propositions center on personality and affect for 
likely as the relevant communication is the earlier, the most part. The papers by Spiegel, Fritz and Kilpatrick 

the more accurate, and the more widely diffused are the sources. 
throughout the target population. as 4 
> : » 3 . » ° 22 
; : ’ ‘ - Ss ar - 
8) “Information about a future possible threat, which 1) Previous ae aa or re < ee < 
e S a a S ec Ss a y « y 
has not been previously experienced, tends to have CREA: SHG SORE SRE AR: Sreee see 
ase ” says first post-impact period; followed by a reversal of 
relatively low value.” (Williams, pg. 16, Hyp. 1.) : 
these trends as time goes on. 
| eG , 2) The health and “morale” of an organization in dis- 
C. Organizational Adjustment aster are higher in the first post-impact period than 
IS “Organizational adjustment” here refers to adjustive or subsequently. 
ry adaptive behavior in all three interdependent systems (or 3) After the first post-impact period, there is a tendency 
sub-systems) noted in the Introduction: socio-cultural, per- for pre-disaster tensions, as well as for those gene- 
| ceptual, and communicational. All of the papers are reflected rated in the wake of disaster, to be expressed and per- 
| in the propositions collectively, but each proposition obviously haps resolved in the course of reconstruction.! 
does not refer to all three sub-systems. 4) Conflicts between formal groups are mainly in con- 
ar- 2 : 7 , 

1) Organized response in disaster situations is the more nection with authority relations between local and 

effective as previous solidarity is higher, plans of ac- outside officials, including officials of relief and — 
+ ees / : i trol agencies. ‘““Scapegoating” is less common than it 
tion are rehearsed, roles are well-defined, plans and ; : 
roles are sufficiently flexible to cope with the unex- is sometimes thought to be. 
pected and the unpredictable. 5) “Prolonged subjection to conflicting perceptual cues 
: 2) “Information about survival choices is a major deter- induces emotional : depression, followed | by elation 
minant of survival behavior.” (Williams, pg. 17, when the conflict is resolved.” (Kilpatrick, pg. 18, 
Hyp. 3.) Hyp. 5.) 

3) When the community leadership officially designated 6) Hostility and blame are expressed we ort 
ck by plan prior to a disaster fails, informal leadership and perhaps others, if they are seen to 0 er relie on 
Ic will emerge “spontaneously.” a too discriminate or “business as usual’’ basis, if 
1B ; foes a : ; eS i they appear arbitrary in their use of authority, or if 

4) The effective community leader in a disaster situation 3 Seg as 4 ; 
om ‘ . Sears . . pre-disaster dissatisfactions exist which are merely 

—organizer, director, initiator, coordinator—will : : : ; ? ; : 

- . vas heightened or triggered in the disaster situation. 
possess one or more of the following characteristics: 
previous experience in disastérs or in roles whose —— i j 
ae tas ’ . " 1. The periodicity with which tensions develop and gain expres- 
skills nig Gisaster related, absence of strong ego sion in disaster situations suggests a possible parallel with the 
involvements in the particular disaster, assurance of “phase movement” of laboratory groups performing contrived tasks 
the safety of his intimates. in R. F. Bales’ experiments. See T. sips R. F. Bales, and E. A. 

a ; 5, Shils, Working Papers in the Theory of Action (Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
5) The previous structures of power, prestige and dif- Press, 1953), Chapters 4 and 5. 
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Studies of Disasters and Other Extreme Situations — 


An Annotated Selected Bibliography 


Jeannette F. Rayner* 


Introduction 


This selected bibliography has been prepared to aid and 
stimulate research on the human aspects of disaster. It does 
not represent an inclusive list of disaster references, nor 
does it contain more than a few references to related fields 
of research, though their pertinence to disaster study is rec- 
ognized. Rather it represents an effort to provide a collection 
of items characterized by a core of reliable and scientific 
data for individuals who are interested in disaster research 
but not wholly familiar with the scope of the field. 

The criteria governing the inclusion of an item are the 
following: it describes and presents facts, attempts to relate 
and explain the observed phenomena in a schematic or theo- 
retical model, and provides an objective, logical analysis of 
the data. In examining the literature it became obvious that 
few single studies embraced all of the above criteria, yet 
many studies treated one or more of the criteria efficiently. 
Therefore, studies that demonstrate sensitive and insightful 
observations, though they do not contain systematic analyses, 
have been included because they give rise to hypotheses and 
furnish a basis for carefully designed and executed research. 
Papers that attempt to conceptualize or formulate disaster 
models or theories are included for the purpose of familiariz- 
ing those who are new to the field with existing thought, and 
stimulating more activity of this kind. A few reviews of 
disaster literature have been included because they supply 
in themselves, a broad scope of references. Some of the 
classical treatises, e.g., those dealing with the physiological 
aspects of stress are included, but their number is kept at 
a minimum. 

A major goal of this bibliography is that of gathering to- 
gether less well-known works of high quality. A number of 
documents which fall in this category are unpublished or 
restricted in distribution. It is regretted that this condition 
prohibited them from being included in this collecton. All 
of the works listed are published, but a few are not widely 
available. These may be obtained from the agencies listed 
below. 


* Miss Rayner is Staff Associate, Committee on Disaster Studies, 
National Academy of Sciences, National Research Council, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The author wishes to express her gratitude to Dr. Anthony F. C. 
Wallace, Research Associate, Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric In- 
stitute, for his guidance and advice throughout the entire project, 
and, particularly, for his suggestions in defining the criteria for the 
selection of documents. Dr. Nicholas Demerath, Professor of Anthro- 
pology, Washington University, also extended a helping hand by 
providing advice and a list of the many items that he found valu- 
able in his research. 


Publications of the National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council may be purchased from the 
Publications Office, National Academy of Sciences— 
National Research Council, Washiagton 25, D.C. 


Studies in the Holland Flood Disaster 1953 are 
available to qualified individuals from the office of the 
Committee on Disaster Studies, National Academy of 
Sciences-National Research Council, Washington 25, 


D.C. 


“Human Reactions in Disaster Situations,” is avail- 
able to government agencies, and agencies having con- 
tracts with the government, from the Armed Services 
Technical Information Agency, Document Service Cen- 
ter, Knott Building, Dayton 2, Ohio. Order number 
for document is AD-107 594. 


Survey of Public Knowledge and Attitudes Concern- 
ing Civil Defense may be obtained from the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan. 


“The Waco-San Angelo Disaster Study: Report on 
Second Year’s Work,” may be borrowed from the Uni- 
versity of Texas Library, and the public libraries of 
Waco and San Angelo, Texas. 


Project East River and the U.S. Strategic Bombing 
Survey have been deposited at the Library of Congress, 


Washington, D.C. 


The Symposium on Stress has been deposited at the 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.; the Library 
of the National Institute of Mental Health, National 
Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Maryland; and the 
National Library of Medicine, Washington, D.C. It is 
also available at the libraries of many medical schools. 


A Study of the Effect of Catastrophe on Social Dis- 
organization may be obtained by directing requests to the 
Chief of Research and Development, Department of the 
Army, Washington, D.C. 


Aub, Joseph C., et al. Management of the Cocoanut Grove 
Burns at the Massachusetts General Hospital. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1943. This volume consists of 
a series of papers which deal with each phase of the medical 
care afforded victims of the Cocoanut Grove fire disaster 
from the time of rescue until discharge from the hospital. 
Many of the victims received follow-up study. Their 
progress and the outcome of medical and _ psychiatric 
therapy are reported. While a considerable portion of the 
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volume is concerned with problems of burn therapy, the 
problems of administration, organization of professional 
personnel, and social services are discussed in full. Of par- 
ticular value to the social scientist is the study of the 
emotional and behavioral response of the disaster victims 
by Cobb and Lindemann. 


Bernert, Eleanor H., and Fred C. Ikle. ‘Evacuation and the 


Cohesion of Urban Groups,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, LVIII, No. 2 (September 1952), 133-138. Evacua- 
tion and its attendant problems as they occurred in Great 
Britain and Germany during World War II are exam- 
ined. Solidarity of family life among the population proved 
to be the most forceful deterrent to evacuation. This be- 
came less important as destruction of a city increased or as 
the threat of invasion by the enemy increased. Other prob- 
lems of evacuation that are discussed are those of host- 
evacuee relations, ecological effects of evacuation, reaccom- 
modation of the homeless within the city, and evacuation of 
the homeless outside the city. 


Bettelheim, Bruno. “Individual and Mass Behavior in Ex- 


treme Situations,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, XX XVIII, No. 4 (October 1943), 417-452. An 
account of life in a German concentration camp is given. 
The reactions of the prisoners to camp life and the psy- 
chological defenses developed to protect the “self” are 
identified. Personality changes occurred in the prisoners 
and were manifested by change in attitude toward the 
Gestapo, the prisoners’ families, friends, and toward them- 
selves. Significant differences are noted between those who 
had experienced long imprisonment and those whose im- 
prisonment had been of short duration. The data were 
collected by Bettelheim during his own imprisonment. 


Blocker, Virginia, and T. G. Blocker. “The Texas City Dis- 


aster: A Survey of 3,000 Casualties,” The American Jour- 
nal of Surgery, LX XVIII, No. 5 (November 1949), 756- 
771. A description of the disaster, the events leading up to 
it, its effects on the people and on the city are given. 
Activities of organizations and individuals are briefly dis- 
cussed. Medical care is described in detail. Types of injury 
sustained by the victims, therapy, medical and surgical com- 
plications, medical personnel and hospital organization, and 
the problems of reconstruction and rehabilitation are dis- 
cussed. Recommendations for hospital disaster plans are 
presented. 


Boder, David P. I Did Not Interview the Dead. Urbana: 


University of Illinois Press, 1949. Seven verbatim inter- 
views of inmates of the Nazi concentration camps are 
presented in this volume. Their experiences represent only 
a limited picture of the annihilation and break-down of a 
large cultural group. Although the magnitude of the stress 
endured by these people far surpasses the stress of usual 
peacetime disasters, the trauma, the associated psychody- 
namics and traumatic aftermath provide data for the study 
of loss and deprivation following disaster. 


Brooks, John. “Five-Ten on a Sticky June Day,” The New 


Yorker, May 28, 1955, 39, passim. A reporter describes 
the conditions under which tornadoes occur, the damage 
they cause, the cues that herald their approach, and in par- 





ticular, the events of the Worcester tornado of June 9, 
1953. A large part of the report is concerned with tracing 
the signs of warning. Official groups, such as the weather 
bureau scientists, were aware that unusual atmospheric 
conditions existed, but, in keeping with the conservative 
tradition of New England, refrained from forecasting 
tornado conditions because they feared that the people of 
the region would panic. Individual personal experience 
relating to warning is reported. Finally, there is a dis- 
cussion of the population’s need to explain the occurrence 
of the tornado’s relation to recent A-bomb tests. 


Cantril, Hadley, Hazel Gaudet, and Herta Hertzog. The 


Invasion from Mars. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1940. An attempt is made to determine the psycho- 
logical factors behind the reactions of the American popu- 
lation following the Orson Welles broadcast of October 
30, 1938. Information obtained from 135 individuals, 
over 100 of whom were disturbed by the broadcast, is 
examined. Socio-environmental factors, personality, and 
education of the involved respondents are analyzed for 
their relationship to panic behavior. 


Carr, Lowell Juilliard. “Disaster and the Sequence-Pattern 


Concept of Social Change,” 4 merican Journal of Sociology, 
XXXVIII, No. 2 (September 1932), 207-218. The 
hypothesis is presented that “all social change tends to 
follow a definite sequence pattern: 1) a precipitating event; 
2) adjustment-dislocation ; 3) individual, interactive, and 
cultural readjustments.” The effects on society and the 
changes that follow a disaster are described as a series of 
events, no one of which represents the whole of the 
phenomena of disaster. Examination of the sequence- 
pattern of disaster provides a technique for identifying dis- 
locative events before they actually occur. The author also 
develops a typology of disaster. 


Liesl erat pea meee . Situational Analysis: An Observational Ap- 


proach to Introductory Sociology. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1948. This volume is primarily devoted to the 
methodology of observation in sociology. The vast area of 
group phenomena is examined in many possible situations. 
Disaster is discussed and a model of disaster types pre- 
sented. This is a particularly useful text for individuals 
who are embarking on a program of disaster research for 
the first time. 


Chapman, Dwight W. (ed.). “Human Behavior in Disaster: 


A New Field of Social Research,” Journal of Social Issues, 
X, No. 3 (1954), 1-72. The entire issue, consisting of 
seven papers, is devoted to a presentation of disaster re- 
search findings and conceptual approaches to the study of 
human behavior in disaster. Four papers deal directly with 
empirical study of the psychological and social factors active 
in the human response to stress and disaster, while three 
articles summarize the accomplishments of disaster re- 
search or explore the areas of future research. 


Clifford, Roy A. The Rio Grande Flood: A Comparative 


Study of Border Communities in Disaster. (Committee on 
Disaster Studies Report, No. 7.) Washington, D.C.: 
National Academy of Sciences-National Research Coun- 
cil, 1956. Adjacent border communities in Mexico and 
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the U.S.A. were studied to determine the actions of in- 
ternal and external organizations, individual responses to 
the flood situation, relations of informal groups and or- 
ganizations within and between the two communities, and 
the formal relations of national agencies of the respective 
governments. General conclusions, hypotheses and recom- 
mendations are derived from the analysis of more than 250 
interviews which were obtained from individuals who had 
no formal affiliation with organizations, and from mem- 
bers of formal organizations in both communities. The 


analysis is in terms of Parsons’ “pattern-variables.” 


Danzig, Elliott R., Paul W. Thayer, and Lila L. Galanter. 
The Effects of a Threatening Rumor on a Disaster- 
Stricken Community: The Port Jervis Study. (Committee 
on Disaster Studies Report.) Washington, D.C.: National 
Academy of Sciences-National Research Council. (In 
press). The behavior of residents of an already disaster- 
struck community is examined to discover the effects of a 
threatening rumor. Two samples of the population were 
drawn for study, one consisting of 107 residents chosen 
at random from the entire city, and the other of 39 resi- 
dents living in the area of greatest proximity to the threat. 
Thirty-one interviews were conducted with key city off- 
cials. Relationships among variables are examined and 
hypotheses tested. A game theory model is presented by 
which behavior in similar situations may be predicted. 


Ellemers, J. E. General Conclusions. (Studies in Holland 
Flood Disaster 1953, Vol. IV.) Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences-National Research Council, 
Committee on Disaster Studies, 1955. The most outstand- 
ing and important findings of the entire disaster study are 
compiled and a theoretical frame of reference is offered as 
an aid to further insight into disaster phenomena. A bibli- 
ography, glossary, map of the disaster area, and index for 
all four volumes are contained in Volume IV. 


Foreman, Paul B. “Panic Theory,” Sociology and Social 


Research, XX XVII, No. 5 (1953), 295-304. A theory of 
panic based on type and character of stimulus, conditions 
prior to stimulus impact, and physiological and _psycho- 
logical states of the involved individuals is presented. There 
is some discussion of the stereo-typical ideas about panic 
and 19 references for control measures derived from the 
data. 


Form, William H., Charles P. Loomis, et al. ‘The Per- 
sistence and Emergence of Social and Cultural Systems in 
Disasters,” American Sociological Review, XXI, No. 2 
(April 1956), 180-185. Three empirical studies of varying 
types of disaster are presented in order to demonstrate the 
emergence of disaster-oriented (or adjustive) social and 
cultural systems following catastrophes. The relatedness 
of these systems to pre-disaster cultural and organizational 
systems is examined. Areas of emphasis consist of the forma- 
tion and competence of spontaneously-formed groups in 
the immediate post-disaster period, the functioning of pre- 
disaster groups in post-disaster periods, the assumed role of 
rescuers in shaping perception of victim needs, and the 
success of their activities. The interpretation of pre-disaster 
danger cues to two culturally different populations by in- 
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formal groups, and a comparative study of the meaning of 
family ties, responsibility for the victims’ welfare, organi- 
zational coordination, and expression of hostility are con- 


sidered. 


Fraser, Russell, I. M. Leslie, and D. Phelps. ‘Psychiatric 


Effects of Severe Personal Experiences During Bombing,” 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine, XXXVI 
(1943), 119-123. The study is concerned with the relative 
importance of various factors which may contribute to the 
development of neurosis after bombing. One hundred 
twenty-seven traceable individuals from a heavily bombed 
English city who had been admitted to F. A. P.’s were 
followed up ten months later. Analysis was made on bases 
of age, sex, marital status, bombing experience, personality, 
living conditions prior to incident, emotional reaction at 
the incident, loss of home, loss of close friends, continuing 
living in the danger area. Conclusions concerning causes 
of neurosis development and persistence or recovery are 
drawn. 


Freeman, Dennis C., and Douglas Cooper. The Road to 


Bordeaux. London: Cresset Press, 1940. Many disaster 
phenomena are described in this journalistic account of the 
evacuation of northern France during World War II. 
Events leading to evacuation, problems precipitated by 
rumor and evacuation, and the behavior of the evacuating 
population, including panic behavior, are recounted. This 
is not a scientific document but many insights important 
to the study and interpretation of behavior in disaster are 
provided. 


French, J. R. P. “Organized and Unorganized Groups Un- 


der Fear and Frustration,” in Authority and Frustration. 
(“University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare,” Vol. XX, 
Part V.) Iowa City: State University of Iowa, 1944. The 
behavior of eight organized and eight unorganized groups 
of six members each were studied to discover and identify 
characteristic differences. Two experimental situations, one 
productive of fear and the other of frustration were em- 
ployed. Methodology and theory were patterned after 
Lewin and Lippit and hypotheses were developed within 
this structure. 


Fritz, Charles E., and Eli S$. Marks. “The NORC Studies 


of Human Behavior in Disaster,” Journal of Social Issues, 
X, No. 3 (1954), 26-41. This study is based on the inter- 
views of nearly 1,000 individuals who had been exposed 
to disaster. Over 70 different major and minor disasters or 
crisis events are represented. Designs of field investigations 
were varied to accommodate the particular problems and 
events. There were, however, many common denominators 
among the 70 field studies. Immediate emergency and 
post-emergency periods were intensively examined in an 
effort to isolate behavioral reactions and other disaster 
problems. The literature on panic was analyzed and 
evaluated with reference to the disaster studied. Systematic 
analysis of reactions to disaster are presented together with 
some of the factors contributing to the differences in reac- 
tions. Among these are: forewarning, its amount and 
nature; effects of family separation; and the effects of 
exposure to large numbers of dead and injured. 
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Fritz, Charles E., and J. H. Mathewson. Convergence Be- 


havior in Disasters: A Problem in Social Control. (Com- 
mittee on Disaster Studies Report, No. 9.) Washington, 
D.C.: National Academy of Sciences—National Research 
Council, 1957. The findings of current disaster research 
bearing on the informal mass movement of people, mes- 
sages, and supplies toward a disaster area and toward 
various points within disaster-related zones are sum- 
marized and analyzed. The authors discuss the scope of 
the problem, forms of convergence, and types of con- 
vergers. Types of convergers classified as the returnees, 
the anxious, the helpers, the curious, and the exploiters are 
derived from an analysis of motivational factors. Various 
methods and techniques for controlling convergence are 
discussed. 


Fritz, Charles E., and Harry B. Williams. ““The Human 


Being in Disasters: A Research Perspective,” The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
CCCIX (January 1957), 42-51. The common stereotyped 
concepts of disaster behavior, such as panic, looting and 
mental deviation, are examined in the light of findings 
from over forty recent research studies. The problems dis- 
cussed are those of: disaster warnings; survival behavior; 
behavior during the post impact emergency period; con- 
vergence behavior; coordination and control of the disaster 
emergency and relief measures; emotional and psychoso- 
matic aftermath; and hostility and blame. The positive 
effects of post-disaster social solidarity on individual and 
group behavior are described. 


Hachiya, Michihiko. Hiroshima Diary. Chapel Hill: Uni- 


versity of North Carolina Press, 1955. Hiroshima Diary 
is the day-to-day record of a physician who lived through 
the atomic bombing of that city. Dr. Hachiya presents a 
verbal portrait of the community and people who survived 
the bomb, he describes radiation sickness, the misinterpreta- 
tion natural to those who had never seen it before, the 
conditions of the hospital, reactions of people and general 
morale following a disaster of these proportions. Of real 
value to the disaster researcher is the day-to-day descrip- 
tion of events, the problems precipitated and their solu- 
tions, and the detailed account of human reactions to 
atomic disaster. Though this is not an analytic study, it 
provides many insights of value to social scientists in- 
terested in disaster. 


Hirshleifer, Jack. “Some Thoughts on the Social Structure 


After a Bombing Disaster,” World Politics, VIII (Janu- 
ary 1956), 206-227. Problems of the broad social and 
political consequences of an atomic bombing attack are 
considered. An effort is made to anticipate the economic, 
political and social results of such a disaster. Measures 
required to control a population whose values and status 
have changed as a result of weakened government and of 
deprivation are suggested. 


Hudson, Bradford B. “Anxiety in Response to the Unfa- 


miliar,” Journal of Social Issues, X, No. 3 (1954), 53-60. 
Hudson has conducted a number of experimental studies 
designed to clarify and isolate the variables elemental to 
an interpretation of threat. To this end, groups of in- 





dividuals varying in number from 15 to over 100 were 
subjected to a pattern of sound suggestive of a surprise air 
raid. Partial analysis of the data indicates that this situa- 
tion is productive of uncertainty and confusion of hypothe- 
ses regarding the meaning of the events (sound pattern). 
Another experiment designed to test the response to an 
ambiguous stimulus, one of strangeness rather than threat, 
also elicited anxiety in the subjects. An additional experi- 
ment consisting of familiar stimuli occurring in an inap- 
propriate environment, likewise gave rise to anxiety. The 
findings of the studies are related to disaster situations and 
a theoretical interpretation is presented. 


Idle, E. Doreen. War Over West Ham. London: Faber & 


Faber, 1943. Part I describes the effects of the blitz of 
World War II on the English city of West Ham with 
respect to Air Raid Protection and Civil Defense ad- 
ministration. Sociological and demographic factors are 
described as a background to the changes in the activities 
noted above. Part II describes the people’s response to the 
blitz, including changes in individual and organizational 
relationships. The author notes certain social problems 
which existed before the blitz but which became greatly 
magnified during the blitz or gave rise to further problems. 


Ikle, Fred C. “The Effect of War Destruction Upon the 


Ecology of Cities,” Social Forces, XXIX, No. 4 (May 
1951), 383-391. Demographic aspects of war destruction 
in cities with emphasis on density changes are reported in 
this paper. A major finding of the study was that in spite 
of the many reasons for not returning to the damaged 
cities, most individuals sought to return to their former 
place of residence or at least to their former area of resi- 
dence. Factors such as a desire to return to their own 
social group, or to the place where they had status, are 
offered as possible explanations for the tendency to return. 


. “The Social Versus the Physical Effects From 
Nuclear Bombing,” Scientific Monthly, LX XVIII, No. 3 
(March 1954), 182-187. Although analysis of the known 
physical and social effects of bombing are not entirely 
adequate to predict social and physical effects of nuclear 
bombing, some predictive estimates are possible. The 
author points out the fact that a city may sustain a high 
degree of physical destruction, yet not lose an equal portion 
of its population. The city is able to adjust to physical 
destruction. Casualties, social problems such as lack of 
housing and other facilities, and morale are all considered. 
Important to realistic thinking about the atom bomb is the 
recognition that awesome physical destruction, though it 
gives rise to social problems, does not necessarily give rise 
to insurmountable social difficulties. 


Ikle, Fred C., and Harry V. Kincaid. Some Social Aspects 


of Wartime Evacuation of American Cities: With Par- 
ticular Emphasis on Long-Term Housing and Reemploy- 
ment. (Committee on Disaster Studies Report, No. 4.) 
Washington, D.C.: National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council, 1956. Attention is directed 
toward the social and economic problems arising out of 
semi-permanent removal of large numbers of urban dwell- 
ers to safer areas. Types of evacuation, planning for evacu- 
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ation, problems of individual motivation, panic, housing 
and related problems, human relations in reception centers, 
and a consideration of the re-employment of evacuees are 
discussed. The approach to the many problems is general. 
A 46-item bibliography is included. 


nis, Irving L. dir War and Emotional Stress: Psychologi- 
cal Studies of Bombing and Civilian Defense. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1951. This volume, consisting of 
three parts, describes and identifies the psychological re- 
sponses to air warfare. Part I discusses the relevant data 
on responses to atomic bombing. By examining the original 
protocols of the USSBS interviews and other available 
material on the bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
information was obtained on the emotional impact of the 
A-bomb and its psychological aftermath. Part II analyzes 
in psychodynamic terms the various types of behavior 
found in disaster and indicates how the wartime situation 
influenced emotional responses. Part III considers the psy- 
chological aspects of Civil Defense in the U.S. Control of 
disaster, training, prevention of panic and emotional in- 
noculation are among the major problems discussed. Many 
practical recommendations for Civil Defense planning are 
presented. 


cael . “Problems of Theory in the Analysis of 
Stress Behavior,” Journal of Social Issues, X, No. 3 
(1954), 12-25. A statement of the problems related to the 
lack of general theoretical categories and constructs essen- 
tial to defining the central problems of disaster is given. 
The author suggests that with present knowledge it is not 
possible to construct a single theory of disaster encompass- 
ing socio-politico-psychological variables. A more fruitful 
approach is that of formulating “miniature theories” which 
will increase the depth and understanding of the various 
disaster problems. There is need for more experimental 
and clinical study of the way people react to danger, threat, 
and impact. Psychological research on disaster behavior, 
patterns of emotional behavior, analysis of determinants, 
and the use of theoretical constructs are discussed. 
urtman, Ben, and Leonard Brown. (eds.). Disaster! New 
York: Pellegrini & Cudahy, 1948. Reportorial accounts of 
forty-six disasters are contained in this volume. Though 
this is not strictly a social science document, the events and 
individual responses described provide information of value 
to the social scientists. The nature of disaster, its problems 
and its effects on human beings are portrayed. 


Killian, Lewis M. An Introduction to Methodological Prob- 


lems of Field Studies in Disasters. (Committee on Disaster 
Studies Report, No. 8.) Washington, D.C.: National 
Academy of Sciences—National Research Council, 1956. 
Killian reviews the major problem areas in disaster re- 
search and suggests means of adequately dealing with the 
problems. Research design, scope and specificity of study, 
controls, and selection of the disaster to be studied are 
discussed. It is suggested that selection of the disaster to 
be studied be based in part on opportunities to obtain data 
pertinent to hypotheses developed from earlier exploratory 
studies. The selection of subjects for interview and the 
rationale for their selection in terms of design, sampling, 
and special information are examined. Considerable em- 


phasis is placed on the collection of data, types of inter- 
views, recording of interviews and techniques for obtaining 
maximum information from the disaster subjects. Special 
field problems, such as timing of field entree and the biases 
of retrospective interviews, are reviewed. 


Arenguianmmmea cece . “The Significance of Multiple-Group Mem- 


bership in Disaster,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LVII, No. 4 (January 1952), 309-314. Multiple-group 
membership is studied in four community disasters. It was 
found that the multiple roles ordinarily assumed by in- 
dividuals in non-disaster situations presented problems of 
psychological significance in crisis. Multiple-group loyalties 
and the roles dictated by them created dilemmas difficult 
to resolve. Identification of the groups and roles, and the 
ensuing conflict resulting from disaster are identified and 


described. 


Killian, Lewis M., with the assistance of Randolph Quick 


and Frank Stockwell. 4 Study of the Response to the 
Houston, Texas, Fireworks Explosion. (Committee on 
Disaster Studies Report, No. 2.) Washington, D.C.: 
National Academy of Sciences—-National Research Coun- 
cil, 1956. An explosion of a fireworks plant in Houston, 
Texas, provided an opportunity to study the immediate 
reaction of individuals to focalized disaster. The explosion 
created a mushroom-shaped cloud and considerable blast 
damage. Because of the ambiguity of the situation, the 
study focuses on the processes of perception, interpretation 
and communication—the ways in which people arrived at 
a definition of the situation. 


Ktsanes, T., F. E. LaViolette, J. H. Rohrer, et al. An Ab- 


stract of “Community Structure, Organization Structure, 
and Citizen Participation in Community-W ide Activities: 
A Study of Civil Defense in Mobile, Alabama.’ Battle 
Creek: U.S. Federal Civil Defense Administration, 1956. 
Social variables that determine the ways in which a com- 
munity-wide activity is articulated and accepted into an 
ongoing community structure are isolated. The general 
hypothesis of the report is that certain social structural 
features of a city influence participation in a particular 
organization. The social classes within the city are iden- 
tified and their relationship to civil defense described. The 
role of the “power group,” problems of achieving goals, 
problems of the minority group, and problems of attitude 
and communications are studied. Conclusions and recom- 
mendations for possible use in other communities are pre- 
sented. 


Lammers, C. J. Survey of Evacuation Problems and Disaster 


Experiences. (Studies in Holland Flood Disaster 1953, 
Vol. II.) Washington, D.C.: National Academy of Sci- 
ences-National Research Council, Committee on Dis- 
aster Studies, 1955. This volume contains the description 
and findings of a survey of evacuation problems and dis- 
aster experiences of the Dutch people. Part I deals with 
the relations between host and evacuee families, including 
inter-family adjustment, physical conditions, differences of 
social and employment status, and religious and political 
orientation. Part II is concerned with the evacuees in the 
reception center. Integration of the evacuee in the reception 
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center and conditions which hinder or promote adjustment 
are the major areas of investigation. Part III deals with 
very specific tynes of evacuee problems such as loss of 
family, effects of disaster on children, plans for the future, 
etc. Part IV represents an attempt to learn what actually 
happened to people and what their subjective feelings were 
about the disaster. ‘i 


Logan, Leonard, Lewis M. Killian, and Wyatt Marrs. 4 


Study of the Effect of Catastrophe on Social Disorganiza- 
tion. (Technical Memorandum, No. ORO-T-194). Chevy 
Chase, Maryland: Operations Research Office, July 1952. 
Analysis is made of a series of civilian disasters for the 
purpose of investigating the responses of troops to atomic 
attack by extrapolating from behavior observed among 
civilian groups in disasters and of troops in conventional 
warfare. Reactions of the participating populations, func- 
tioning of organizations for disaster control which existed 
prior to the disaster, and individual and group problems 
of rehabilitation are studied. Conclusions and recom- 
mendations are given. 


MacCurdy, J. T. The Structure of Morale. New York: The 


Macmillan Co., 1943. This volume contains a description, 
definition, and analysis of morale. The author discusses 
1) the perceived reality of fear, 2) emotional and be- 
havioral expression of fear, and 3) the passive or active 
adaptation to fear. The role played by fear in the develop- 
ment of high or low morale, and social, psychological and 
cultural aspects of morale are examined. The effects on 
morale of various kinds of organizations and leadership are 
described. The author uses empirical data throughout the 
book to formulate a theory of morale. 


Marks, E. S., Charles E. Fritz, et al. “Human Reactions in 


Disaster Situations.” 3 vols. Unpublished report, National 
Opinion Research Center, University of Chicago, June 
1954. These volumes are based on eight field studies of 
disasters conducted during the years 1950 and 1954, in 
which over 600 tape recordings were made of interviews 
with victims and various officials. There are two major 
areas of investigation: 1) the means by which effective 
social organization is reestablished after a disaster, and 
2) individual definitions of the situation, emotional reac- 
tions, and overt behavior. With respect to the second area 
of investigation, rumor, leadership, and crowd behavior are 
given attention. Individual and organizational behavior 
are examined during the various phases of disaster. 


Marshall, S. L. A. Men Against Fire. New York: William 


Morrow & Co., 1947. In this volume the author places 
emphasis for successful military endeavors on the morale 
of the man on the firing line, rather than on materiel and 
tactical factors. He repeatedly points out that proper use 
of materiel and the carrying out of tactical plans depends 
on human efforts. How these human efforts persist to a 
satisfactory conclusion or disintegrate are described and 
analyzed under the concept of morale. Contributing to 
good morale are adequate communication; group support 
and cohesion; and recognition, support and understanding 
stemming from strong leadership. The point is made that 
fear is a normal reaction to the stress of the battlefield, 





and it is a fear that man cannot be conditioned against 
through present training. However, reactions to battle 
fear may be controlled by measures designed to raise 
morale, initiate action and maintain unity within the 


group. 


SS epetacmee G The River and the Gauntlet. New York: 


William Morrow & Co., 1953. This is a “step by step,” 
anecdotal description of how a military disaster develops. 
Though this is a journalistic account, it narrates in detail 
the emotional response and ensuing behavior of trained 
men under stress and threat. Problems common to natural 
non-military disaster such as those of communication, lead- 
ership, and disorganization, are in evidence. The author’s 
technique for collecting information consists of interviews 
with all the individuals who participated in a given action 
from private to general. Corroborative data make it pos- 
sible to describe the events as they happened, and to relate 
factors that might otherwise appear to be incidental. 


Menninger, Karl A. “Psychological Aspects of the Organism 


Under Stress. II. Regulatory Devices of the Ego Under 
Major Stress,” Journal of the American Psychoanalytical 
Association, II, No. 2 (April 1954), 280-310. The author 
defines and describes the regulatory devices used by the ego 
under stress. He places the various psychic and behavioral 
phenomena within a framework that is modeled after 
Selye’s schema of the general adaptation syndrome. First 
order, usual or normal means of dealing with stress, 
through fifth order, disintegration of the ego and devices 
for adjustment, are discussed. Disease is viewed not so 
much as a lack of “ego strength” or an absence of nor- 
mality, but as an effort on the part of the organism to 
adjust and survive under stress. 


Michael, Donald N. “Civilian Behavior Under Atomic 


Attack,” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, XI, No. 5 
(May 1955), 173-177. The author reviews what is known 
of civilian response to atomic attack. Emphasis is placed 
on what can be expected of American city-dwellers under 
similar circumstances. Some knowledge is available 
through study of the Japanese and other populations ex- 
posed to bombing during World War II, and of the 
American population through study of non-atomic dis- 
asters. However, the bombs are increasing in size, hence 
there is a lack of reality in attempting to extrapolate future 
behavior in response to atomic disaster from past behavior. 
The effects on morale of atomic bombing are discussed, but 
no conclusion is reached that would allow prediction of 
American behavior and morale if subjected to atomic 
attack. 


Mintz, Alexander. ““Non-adaptive Group Behavior,” Journal 


of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XLVI (1951), 150- 
159. The author presents a brief review of the literature 
on the theoretical concepts of non-adaptive behavior. The 
material presented demonstrates that the excited, expressive 
behavior of a nonadaptive nature which may be exhibited 
in panic or related situations may be explained by the 
individual’s perception of the situation. Experiments were 
designed and conducted to show how “traffic” jams could 
be produced by disorganized, uncooperative, non-adaptive 
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behavior. The results of the experiments indicated that 
cooperation existed as long as cooperation brought reward, 
even in situations conducive to panic. When reward was 
no longer perceived, then a competitive situation developed 
leading to uncooperative, disorganized behavior, and pos- 
sible disaster. 


Moore, Harry Estill. Tornadoes Over Texas. Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1957. How a city rebuilds after 
disaster, how its citizens react to disaster, and the roles 
played by individuals, private and governmental agencies 
during the two years following the disaster, are vividly 
described in this document. The story of rebuilding is told 
not only in terms of the social and psychological effects on 
people, but in the statistics of increased employment, de- 
creased numbers of businesses, building permits, and records 
of corporations. Problems never before encountered and 
their solutions in the absence of precedent and clear legis- 
lation, are described. 


Moore, Harry E., Fred R. Crawford, et al. ““Waco-San 
Angelo Disaster Study: Report on Second Year’s Work.” 
Unpublished report, Department of Sociology, The Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, (1955). This study is unique for 
its long range analysis of the rehabilitation problems of 
disaster. Governmental, economic, legal and _sociologic 
factors influencing the recovery of two tornado-struck com- 
munities, and the sequence pattern of recovery are exam- 
ined. The psychological effects on families resulting from 
disaster experience are investigated. A comparison of the 
two communities is included. 


Nauta, L. W., et al. Community Studies: A Study of Com- 
munity Re-integration, A Study of the Destruction of a 
Community, A Study of Social Disorganization in a Com- 
munity. (Studies in Holland Flood Disaster 1953, Vol. 
III.) Washington, D.C.: National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council, Committee on Disaster 
Studies, 1955. This volume is concerned with the effects 
of disaster on the community as a whole. Part I, the study 
of community re-integration, gives a brief history of the 
village of Kortgene and provides background against 
which the subsequent disaster events are evaluated. Both 
sociological and psychological aspects of the disaster are 
analyzed in terms of the time dimension. Parts II and III 
deal with essentially the same areas of inquiry as Part I, 
and consist of analysis of the disaster events which occurred 
in two other villages. 


Perry, Stewart E., Earle Silber, and Donald A. Bloch. The 
Child and His Family in Disaster: A Study of the 1953 
Vicksburg Tornado. (Committee on Disaster Studies Re- 
port, No. 5.) Washington, D.C.: National Academy of 
Sciences—National Researclr Council, 1956. The reactions 
of children to a disaster impact as seen by their parents 
are described. An attempt is made to differentiate the 
various types of responses according to the kind of involve- 
ment experienced by the child. Further research is sug- 
gested on related areas such as changes in the emotional 
structure of the family, suppression of emotional expression 
about the experience, parent child relationship during the 
experience, and the role of peer group relationships in 
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helping the child express his feelings about the experience. 
At least one parent in each of the 91 families was inter- 
viewed to ascertain the effects on the children of the tor- 
nado experience. 


Prince, Samuel Henry. Catastrophe and Social Change. 


(Studies in Political Science.) New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1920. The shock and social disintegration, 
individual and group responses, control and emergency 
measures, and the eventual rehabilitation of the city of 
Halifax following the explosion in 1917, are analyzed 
within a sociological perspective. Though this is one of the 
earliest of disaster studies, it remains, from a conceptual 
and observational viewpoint, a useful document for those 
currently engaged in disaster research. 


General Report. (Part I of Project East River.) New York: 


Associated Universities, Inc., October 1952. This contains 
a statement of the problems of setting up and maintaining 
a national Civil Defense organization. It includes the 
concepts and principles which are said to be necessary to 
follow in such an undertaking, as well as a theory of or- 
ganizations from which the basic framework of the overall 
civil defense task may be established. 


Disaster Services and Operations. (Part VI of Project East 


River.) New York: Associated Universities, Inc., October 
1, 1952. Basic principles governing Civil Defense activities 
are listed in order to clarify the functions of Civil Defense 
in disaster. The report is mainly concerned with the study 
of disaster services, the functions and responsibilities of 
these services, and a practical plan of operation. Problems 
of manpower, organization, duration of disaster periods, 
and communications and practice exercises are analyzed 
and recommendations are given for dealing with them. 


Information and Training for Civil Defense. (Part IX of 


Project East River.) New York: Associated Universities, 
Inc., September 1952. Problems and procedures for the 
provision and stimulation of public information, training 
for individual and national survival, educational programs 
oriented toward national psychological stability, and 
methods for meeting these needs on the federal, state and 
local level are defined. A section of the report deals ex- 
clusively with the control and prevention of panic. Recom- 
mendations are summarized. 


Selected References for Civil Defense. (Part X of Project 


East River.) New York: Associated Universities, Inc., 
June 1952. This document contains a general bibliography 
and bibliographies on organizational measures, protective 
measures, control measures, types of warfare, and medical 
functions. There are 350 selected references, all of which 
have been taken from the Library of Congress bibliography 
on civil defense. The latter include titles dealing with 
social and psychological aspects and organizational and 
logistical features of civil defense. 


Quarantelli, Enrico L. “Nature and Conditions of Panic,” 


American Journal of Sociology, LX (November 1954), 
267-275. This detailed and systematic analysis of the 
phenomenon of panic is based on a survey of the literature 
and a large amount of empirical data gathered by the 
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NORC disaster studies. Since the term “panic” has been 
used to describe many situations of differing characteristics, 
a definition of panic was derived from an analysis of flight 
behavior as it has been described and experienced by vic- 
tims of disaster and other threatening situations. The 
author concludes that flight behavior is not necessarily 
panic behavior; panic is an acute fear reaction marked by 
loss of self-control which is followed by nonsocial and 
nonrational flight behavior. Three major -types of panic 
and the situational conditions conducive to panic are 


identified. 


Raker, John W., Anthony F. C. Wallace, Jeannette F. 


Rayner, and Anthony W. Eckert. Emergency Medical 
Care in Disasters: A Summary of Recorded Experiences. 
(Committee on Disaster Studies Report, No. 6.) Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Academy of Sciences—National Re- 
search Council, 1956. The problems precipitated by dis- 
aster which affect medical care are analyzed. Following 
disaster, medical agencies are called upon to carry an 
abnormally increased load. The problems identified as most 
pertinent to efficient care and organization are notification 
of medical. agencies and agents, rescue of disaster victims, 
first aid and field triage, and transportation of vic- 
tims. Problems involving therapeutic procedures and the 
results of therapy carried out under the stress of disaster 
are discussed. Administrative problems of medical care are 
also identified and analyzed. Recommendations and sug- 
gestions for hospital disaster plans derived from the data 
are made. 


Rosow, Irving. Authority in Natural Disasters. (Committee 


on Disaster Studies Report.) Washington, D.C.: National 
Academy of Sciences-National Research Council. (In 
press). The authority systems of four disaster-struck com- 
munities are studied to determine who spontaneously as- 
sumes authority, what kind of authority is assumed, what 
measures are taken to legitimatize authority, and what 
characteristics of authority are functional or disfunctional. 
Activities occurring during the various post-disaster phases 
of disaster are described, and authority for social services 
and overall field authority are analyzed. 


Schmideberg, Mellita. “Some Observations on Individual 


Reactions to Air Raids,” International Journal of Psycho- 
analysis, XXIII (1942), 146-176. The predictions of gov- 
ernment and medical officials regarding probable reactions 
to air raids are reviewed. The major part of the paper is 
devoted to observation of the day-to-day reactions to air 
raids of patients undergoing psychoanalysis with the 
author. The symbolic significance of air raids to these 
patients and adaptation to the situation are discussed. 


Selye, Hans. Stress. Montreal: Acta, Inc., Medical Publish- 


ers, 1950. The concept of stress, particularly the organ- 
ism’s “‘stereotypical response,” which occurs in addition to 
the specific symptoms of the stress factor, is described and 
defined. The physiological mechanisms and the patterns of 
“stereotypical response” are investigated and a theory of 
adaptation to stress is postulated. Stress may derive from 
social and psychological events and bring about changes in 
the organism which in turn may effect behavior. This 





volume is not concerned primarily with human behavior 
in extreme situations, but it provides some understanding 
of the physiological effects of such situations on the human 
being. 


Siemes, Fr. John A., S.J. “Hiroshima—August 6, 1945,” 


Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 1 (May 1946), 2-6. This 
is an eyewitness report of the dropping of the A-bomb and 
subsequent events in Hiroshima. Though only a small seg- 
ment of the population and their behavior is described, 
many of the problems found in peacetime disaster are 
indicated. In a limited fashion this article demonstrates 
the need for preparedness through civil defense planning 
and public education. 


Smith, De Witt (ed.). “Disasters and Disaster Relief,” The 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, CCIX (January 1957), 1-169. The entire issue 
is composed of sixteen separate articles on various disaster 
problems. The physical characteristics of disasters, and 
the human response to disaster constitute one part of the 
volume. Six articles deal with governmental organization 
and plans for disaster, and five with the activities of volun- 
tary agencies. In general, this volume is useful for clarify- 
ing the role of the Red Cross, Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, the Office of Defense Mobilization, the 
Armed Forces, and other organizations in disaster relief 
and rehabilitation. 


Sorokin, Pitirim A. Man and Society in Calamity: The 


Effects of War, Revolution, Famine, Pestilence Upon 
Human Mind, Behavior, Social Organization and Cul- 
tural Life. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1942. The 
calamities defined in this volume as “most frequent, most 
destructive, most terrible, and at the same time most in- 
structive and significant,” are those of war, revolution, 
famine, and pestilence. The book attempts to separate the 
effects common to all four of the above-mentioned calam- 
ities from the specific effects characteristic of each. The 
volume is divided into five parts: the influence of calam- 
ities on the mind; on behavior and vital processes; on social 
mobility and organization; and on sociocultural life; the 
causes of calamities and remedial activities are discussed. 
This is one of the few documents which attempts to en- 
compass the multiple facets of disaster and to integrate 
them in accordance with current sociological theory. 


“Special Issue on Civil Defense Against Atomic Attack,” 


Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, VI (August-September 
1950), whole issue. All aspects of Civil Defense are treated 
in this document. Its history, dating from World War I 
to the present, planning in respect to weapons of modern 
warfare, medical and psychological effects of modern 
warfare, and a selected bibliography of approximately 165 
items are presented. 


Spiegel, John P. “Emotional Reactions to Catastrophe,” 


American Practitioner and Digest of Treatment, V, No. 
11 (November 1954), Supplement, 14-23. Human reac- 
tions to catastrophic events are analyzed from a psycho- 
analytic viewpoint. The traumatic experiences of early life 
influence the response to catastrophic experiences occurring 
in later life. Anxiety and overt behavior resulting from 
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the meaning of the event to individuals is analyzed. The 
psychological significance of catastrophic events is ex- 
tended to broader social areas. 


Stouffer, Samuel A., et al. Combat and Its Aftermath. (The 


St 


Sy 


American Soldier, Vol. 11.) Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. The overall combat situation with its 
attendant problems of attitude, motivation and fear are 
described. The attitudes of individuals are compared with 
ratings of these same individuals’ performance in battle. A 
section on combat motivation deals with social and situa- 
tional aspects of the factors having to do with “why” the 
ground soldier is able to stay in combat. The motivational 
patterns of the soldier are for the most part those induced 
by the institutional situation characteristic of the army. 
A chapter on the control of fear in combat describes insti- 
tutional patterns of the Army which help the soldier 
minimize and control his fear in the face of objective 
danger. Objective factors in moraie, systematic review of 
psychoneurotic symptoms, problems of the “point system,” 
and subsequent return to civilian life are discussed. Sys- 
tematic, statistical analyses of significant relationships and 
variables are typical of the studies. Three other volumes 
are available on “the American Soldier.” They are how- 
ever more peripheral to disaster study. 


rauss, Anselm L. ‘The Literature on Panic,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXIX (1944), 317- 
328. The literature on mass panic is reviewed and a sum- 
mary of knowledge concerning cause and prevention is pre- 
sented. Conditions contributing to panic episodes, such as 
the physical state of people, confusion, emotional tension, 
mental contagion are discussed. Problem areas are indi- 
cated and the author suggests concerted effort toward a 
solution of problems of methodology in the study of panic. 


mposium on Stress. Washington, D.C.: Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center, Army Medical Service Graduate School, 
March 16-18, 1953. Thirty-one papers dealing with 
“stress” are presented. The concept of stress is patterned 
after Selye’s. The “stressors” described and examined in- 
clude those which are both organic and functional. Par- 
ticularly pertinent to disaster research are the papers which 
deal with individuals’ psychological and physiological re- 
sponse to sociological and cultural stresses. A number of 
the reports presented are derived from active military op- 
erations. Others describe and discuss responses to natural 
disaster, such as flood and tornadoes. Though emphasizing 
the medical and psychiatric aspects of stress, many of the 
papers relate and interpret findings according to sociologi- 
cal, anthropological and psychological frames of reference. 


Thomas, Dorothy Swaine, and Richard S. Nishimoto. The 


Spoilage. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1946. Initially undertaken as an interdis- 
ciplinary study, this deals with the social, anthropological 
and psychological problems resulting from the crisis of 
evacuation. The volume records and analyzes the interac- 
tion between the government and the evacuees. It is con- 
cerned with many aspects of concentration and internment 
of Issei and Nisei Japanese, and covers such topics as 


Tyhurst, J. 


repressive actions of government agencies and the protest 
movements of the interned group against these actions. 


Titmuss, Richard M. Problems of Social Policy. ( History of 


the Second World War: United Kingdom Series.) Lon- 
don: H. M. Stationery Office and Longmans, Green, 
Co., 1950. The activities of the British Health Depart- 
ments and their ancillary agencies during World War II 
are recorded in this volume. A major concern is the pre- 
vention and treatment of the ill effects on the civilian 
population engendered by air-raids. Part I provides infor- 
mation on the early efforts toward protection and defense. 
Part II deals with the period of time from 1938 to 1940, 
and presents data on the first large scale evacuation of 
mothers and children, and the accompanying social prob- 
lems. Part III is concerned with evacuation, the threatened 
invasion and actual effects of air attack. The history of the 
hospital services during the entire war is presented in 


Part IV. 


Torrance, E. Paul. “Small Groups Under Stress Conditions 


of Survival,” 4 merican Sociological Review, XIX No. 6 
(December 1954), 751-755. Approximately 200 interviews 
conducted with Air Force personnel who managed to sur- 
vive after being forced down over enemy territory are 
analyzed. Factors pertinent to survival are identified, in- 
cluding those related to group structure and leadership. 
Communication within a group during the “in-flight emer- 
gency” and group cohesion appear to be characteristic of 
the groups that survived. Other factors, such as emotional 
response to the situation, behavioral contagion, and prestige 
are also discussed. 


S. “Individual Reactions to Community Dis- 
aster,” American Journal of Psychiatry, CVII (1950- 
1951), 764-769. Individual behavior under stress is ex- 
amined from viewpoints of psychodynamics, conditions 
precipitating the stress, and overt behavior in response to 
stress. A “natural history” of individual behavior in com- 
munity disasters is described. Three sequential periods 
pertinent to conceptualizing disaster data, which include 
the period of impact, period of recoil and the post-traumatic 
period, are characterized according to stress, time, and 
psychological phenomena. 


National Advisory Mental Health Council, Community 


Services Committee, Subcommittee on Civil Defense. 
Mental Health Implications in Civilian Emergencies. 
(Department of Health, Education, and Welfare Publica- 
tion, No. 310) Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, May 1953. An effort is made to relate the 
stresses and crises of nondisaster living to those precipitated 
by disaster. Any crisis regardless of its source evokes an 
emotional response, therefore ability to adapt, to cope with 
any situation of acute discomfort is preparation for emo- 
tional adjustment to disaster. Since Civil Defense must 
depend on emotionally stable persons to be effective, psy- 
chological implications are inherent in planning for its 
emergency functioning. The problems of fear and panic, 
emotional casualties, and care of mental, hospital patients 
are examined. Sociopsychological concepts pertinent to 
understanding the effects of community problems on emo- 
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tional stability are discussed. The roles of motivation and 
apathy, preparation of individuals for meeting the stresses 
of disaster, public information, training, administration, 
and dealing with particular segments of the population, 
e.g., children, are among the problems investigated. Many 
questions are raised in this document but few are actually 
answered. However, the questions are derived from a re- 
view of the literature and empirical study, and provide an 
excellent summation of the mental health problems likely 
to be precipitated by disaster. Recommendations for study, 
research and preparation are given. 


U.S. Federal Civil Defense Administration. Index to Federal 


Civil Defense Administration Publications. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1956. This is a 
complete subject index for all FCDA publications that 
have not been rescinded or declared obsolete. Included are 
administrative publications, executive orders and public 
laws, and technical publications. 


U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1945-1947. The nine reports 
listed are those most pertinent to problems of human be- 
havior in disaster. Summary Report (European War); 
Civilian Defense Division: Final Report; The Effects of 
Strategic Bombing on German Morale, 2 vols.; The 
Effects of Bombing on Health and Medical Care in Ger- 
many; Summary Report (Pacific War); Summary Report 
Covering Air Raid Protection and Allied Subjects in 
Japan; The Effects of Bombing on Health and Medical 
Services in Japan; The Effects of Atomic Bombs on 
Health and Medical Services in Hiroshima and Nagasaki; 
The Effects of Strategic Bombing on Japanese Morale. 
The summary reports are an historical account of the 
effects of bombing raids on Japan and Germany. The re- 
ports on morale appraise the direct and indirect effects of 
air attack on the willingness of the populations to support 
the war effort. Social and psychological factors are investi- 
gated in both studies. The civilian defense studies deal 
with the organization behind the activities directly related 
to protection of the populations from bombing. Warning, 
evacuation, fire prevention, rescue, etc., as well as the 
behavior of people before, during, and after aerial attack 
are discussed. 


van Dijk, K., and J. Pilger. Communications in the Stricken 
Areas in February 1953. (Studies in Holland Flood 
Disaster 1953, Vol. I.) Washington, D.C.: National 
Academy of Sciences-National Research Council, Com- 
mittee on Disaster Studies, 1955. Mechanical breakdown 
of the existing modern network of communication and the 
social consequences of the breakdown are investigated. The 
history of the emergency networks is traced from their 
inception to the restoration of the normal communications 
system. Functioning of government agencies when forced 
to operate without usual communication channels, prepa- 
ration for emergency of this character, actual channels 
through which isolated communities contacted the outside 
world, and rumors arising in the absence of information 
constitute main areas of research. Methods of investigation 
and conclusions are presented. This is primarily a factual 
and descriptive study. 
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Vaughn, Elizabeth. Community Under Stress: An Intern- 


ment Camp Culture. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1949. The author, an involuntary participant of an 
internment camp administered by the Japanese during 
World War II, presents an interpretation of social and 
cultural processes functioning in a group consisting of 
individuals of varied status and culture. Social status and 
roles, cultural values, and leadership in crisis are discussed 
in relation to survival efforts. Contains a 21-item bibli- 
ography. 


Vernon, P. E. “Psychological Effects of Air-Raids,” Journal 


of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXXVI (1941), 
457-476. This is a survey based on responses to question- 
naires obtained from trained medical and psychological 
personnel who dealt with the London population during 
the World War II blitz. The responses to air-raids which 
consisted of “normal behavior,’’ emotional reactions, 
mental disorders including those of major and minor 
severity, and the reactions of children and mental defectives 
are described. A conclusion drawn by the author supports 
the hypothesis that both adults and children can handle 
in a psychologically satisfactory manner large amounts of 
conscious fear or stress when there is group support. 


Wallace, Anthony F. C. Human Behavior in Extreme Situa- 


tions: A Survey of the Literature and Suggestions for 
Further Research. (Committee on Disaster Studies Report, 
No. 1.) Washington, D.C.: National Academy of Sci- 
ences—National Research Council, 1956. An evaluation of 
the literature on disaster, both scientific and journalistic, 
is presented. Based on information culled from the litera- 
ture and empirical observation, the author has constructed 
a theoretical model of disaster that recognizes the time and 
space variables of disaster. Suggestions are offered for 
further study of human behavior in extreme situations. 


siaadedeatantmnatin “Mazeway Resynthesis: A  Biocultural 
Theory of Religious Inspiration,” Transactions of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, Ser. 2, XVIII, No. 7 (1956), 
626-638. Deliberate, organized efforts of a society to 
change its culture in a way designed to provide a more 
satisfying way of life has been defined as a revitalizing 
movement. The efforts of the Seneca Indian, Hansome 
Lake, who, after disaster struck his people, instituted a 
new religion and brought about a marked change in the 
culture of his people are described and analyzed in terms 
of a revitalization movement. A biocultural theory which 
encompasses accepted ideas of “body image,” “role,” “self,” 
“the other,” “generalized other,” “behavioral environ- 
ment,” and “world view” is offered. Physiological mech- 
anisms, pertinent to the brain’s ability to organize and 
codify cognitive residues of perception, play an essential 
role in the resynthesis of experiences and act to reestablish 
order and relieve stress. 


cities eats . “Revitalization Movements,” 4 merican An- 


thropologist, LVIII, No. 2 (April 1956), 264-281. The 
findings, concepts, and assumptions derived from the study 
of religious and other social movements, and the process 
by which these movements may bring about a rapid change 
in, or actually create, a new cultural system are presented. 
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The author points to the fact that these movements are 
preceded by intense stress for individuals in the society 
and a disillusionment with the distorted cultural gestalt. 
Functional stages of revitalization movements occur in a 
series and represent a uniform process. Data are analyzed 
according to these formulations. 


; Tornado in Worcester: An Exploratory 
Study of Individual and Community Behavior in an Ex- 
treme Situation. (Committee on Disaster Studies Report, 
No. 3.) Washington, D.C.: National Academy of Sci- 
ences—National Research Council, 1956. A_ theoretical 
time-space model of disaster is presented and the individual 
and community experiences resulting from the tornado are 
analyzed within this concept. Hypotheses are postulated 
regarding the kinds of behavior of victims and helpers, 
many of which may be classified as the “disaster syndrome” 
and “counter disaster syndrome,” respectively. Character- 
istics of the “isolation period,” common to many disasters, 
are identified and discussed in terms of secondary impact 
and increased casualties. This document represents a 
progressive analysis of the event from the “pre-impact 
period” to the period of “‘recovery.” 


Williams, Harry B., and Jeannette F. Rayner. “Emergency 
Medical Services in Disaster,” Medical Annals of the 
District of Columbia, XXV, No. 12 (December 1956), 
655-662. Community disorganization, which results from 
disaster, produces a profound effect on emergency medical 
services. Failure of community services, such as utilities, 
trafic and transportation control, and communication 
facilities are among the problems that alter the environ- 
ment within which the medical services operate. This 
altered environment compounds the problems to be solved 


by hospital and other medical personnel. Propositions con- 
cerning disaster problems and their impact on responsible 
medical personnel are discussed. 


Withey, Stephen B. Survey of Public Knowledge and Atti- 


tudes Concerning Civil Defense. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan, Institute for Social Research, Survey Re- 
search Center, September 1954. This volume presents the 
findings of a national study conducted in March 1954 to 
determine the attitudes, comprehension, expectations, and 
level of information typical of the American public in 
matters of protection, effects of nuclear weapons, and civil 
defense. Problems chosen for study were those which would 
provide answers to current problems of the Civil Defense 
Administration. The variables studies were primarily those 
of: 1) individual knowledge, 2) involvement or participa- 
tion in civil defense, 3) probable behavior in crisis, and 
4) factors contributing to the various answers of the first 
three variables. 


Wolfenstein, Martha. Disaster: A Psychological Essay, 


Glencoe: The Free Press, 1957. The author has taken the 
large volume of data gleaned by disaster researchers on the 
emotional consequences of disaster and formulated a group 
of psychoanalytically-oriented hypotheses. While the data 
do not permit a testing of these hypotheses, they do suggest 
areas for future research. Individual responses to catas- 
trophe are related to the specific characteristics of each 


phase of disaster and to the role of culture. Psychoanalyti- 
cal interpretations of the responses are provided through- 
out. This is one of the few works on emotional reactions to 
disaster that attempts to understand the role of the uncon- 
scious in determining behavior in disaster. 
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